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LYMAN ABBOTT. Epitor. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


It begins to look as thongh Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
reported boast before he left England, that he would 
be back in London by September 15, was not a 
piece of pure braggadocio; and though he will 
hardly keep this engagement, if he made it, every 
indieation to-day points to a speedy termination of 
the war. The dismal prognostications of those who 
anticipated a general Mohammedan uprising, and of 
those who feared a general European war—and 
neither contingency seemed by any means impossible 
or even improbable—are not likely to be fulfilled by 
the events. France does not show any inclination to 
interfere either to obstruct or to aid England, which 
is perhaps a fortunate circumstance, since her active 
alliance would be sure to provoke the jealousy of 
Italy and perhaps to arouse that of Germany. The 
occupancy of the Suez Canal seems not to have been 
apprehended by Arabi ; at all events the only pre- 
caution he took to prevent it was by inspiring the 
protests of M. de Lesseps, which came to nanght. 
The elaborate breast-works thrown up between 
Alexandria and Cairo are of no use, for Sir Garnet 
Wolseley is approaching Cairo from the East, not from 
the north ; from the Suez Canal, not from Alexandria. 
In the one serious encounter which has taken place 
the British cavalry raided round to the rear of 
the Egyptian forces, threw them into a panic, and 
demonstrated the feeble resisting power of Arabi’s 
infantry. Nothing more is heard of the Great 
Prophet, perhaps because all communication is cut 
off between Lower Egypt and the Soudan ; but at all 
events he does not prove an efficient ally of Arabi. 
The Mohammedan world does not respond to this 
military adventurer’s call ; nor is there even any pop- 
ular uprising in Egyptitself. It is not impossible that 
Arabi's earth-works at Tel-el-Kebir will be stormed 
before the next issue of the Christian Union ; and if 
they should be carried, this one engagement would 
probably put an end to the war, reduce Arabi’s army 
to mere scattered troops of guerrillas, and leave to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley only the somewhat difficult task of 
restoring order. 


Hostilities have broken out on the borders of 
Thessaly between Greece and Turkey. The Euro- 
pean Conference which result d in the Berlin Treaty 


recognized the right of to an of 
her boundary but did not provide for it, and Greece 
has been uneasily waiting her opportunity ever since. 
Whether the present hostilities are simply a popular 
outbreak, such as might easily occur at any time along 
a boundary line where both parties have the sword 
always half-drawn from the scabbard, or whether it is 
a deliberate attempt on the part of Greece to take 
what she regards as her own at a time when Turkey's 
attention is attracted to Egypt, and whether, if the 
latter be the case, Greece is acting on her own 
notion or on a hint, quietly dropped from some Euro- 
pean backer, that now is her opportunity, it is impos- 
sible at this juncture to tell. We only know that 
all Europe is in a condition in which a war conflagra- 
tion spreads easily; and when a little flame breaks 
out it is impossible to foresee whether it will grow 
into a serious fire or not. 


The instruments on which Mr, Gladstone has to 
depend in his delicate and difficult tasks greatly add 
to the complication of his problems, It onght not 
to have required a large measure of practical wisdom 
to see that it was of the utmost importance in the 
present condition of affairs in Ireland to preserve the 
loyalty of the Irish police. Up to this time, though 
their loyalty has been sorely tried by the unpopular- 
ity of the government they represent and the laws 
they are required to enforce, they have been faithful 
and efficient. But the English officials have acted 
in ‘their dealing with the police on the Anglo-Saxon 
assumption that the Irish can be governed only by 
being bullied. An application for increase of pay 
has been treated with official contempt ; moneys ap- 
propriated to them for extra services have been 
either carelessly or deliberately withheld ; a meeting 
of police called to consider measures for redress was 
ordered to be disbanded ; further meetings were for- 
bidden ; two hundred of the force who insisted on 
their right to assemble peaceably for the redress of 
grievances, and met accordingly, wers summarily 
dismissed ; over six hundred thereupon handed in 
their resignations, leaving the small remnant of the 
force utterly demoralized. How radical is the police 
dissatisfaction is evident from the fact that some five 
hundred of the force have applied for emigration 
passage to Australia. Serious rioting has broken 
out in Dublin, and a gunboat has been brought up 
to the city—a ridiculous pantomimic threat ; for four 
guns in a vessel anchored off the Custom House is an 
absolutely inadequate means for keeping order in a 
city threatened by a mob whose destructive propen- 
sities would be only too delighted by a bombard- 
ment. 


The Chinese question continues to present difficul- 
ties on the Pacific coast which the anti-Chinese bill 
has rather aggravated than relieved. The U. S. 
Court has decided that a Chinese laborer who had 
resided in this country previous to the Act is not 
prevented by it from returning to a United States 
port; this in the case of Ah Sing, a Chinese seaman, 
who sailed from California two days before the Act 
went into operation, and whom the captain refused 
to land on the return of the vessel to port. The 
Court held that the object of the law was to prevent 
the further immigration of Chinese laborers, not to 
expel those already here, and released Ah Sing from 
the practical imprisonment to which he was subjected 
by the refusal of the captain to land him. The 
daily ‘‘ Alta Californian” in a well-considered article 
declares that San Francisco is not employing any 
fewer Chinese laborers than before ; that the mannfac- 
turers are not inclined to dispense with their aid, 
and that white laborers are not desirous to take their 
places, The rule presented by the Supervisors, re- 
quiring all laundries to take out a license, and re- 
quiring as a condition precedent the testimony of 
twelve residents and tax-payers in the block that it is 
not dangerous or a naisance, has been set aside by 
the same Court, as a palpable violation of the rights 


of the Chinaman; it is self-evidently aimed at 
preventing them from conducting the business alto- 
gether ; and, though not in form, is in fact aimed at 
the Chinaman asa Chinaman, At present nothing 
except the United States Court stands between the 
Chinese and as oppressive a system of petty perse- 
cution as could well be devised in a Christian re- 
public. It is the last resource of National honor which 
has been well defended from the obloquy which 
loeal political prejudice would have put upon it but 
for the sturdy integrity of Mr. Justice Field. 


The Utah Commissioners appointed under Senator 
Edmunds’s bill have arrived in Utah and begun their 
work. Already some disputes have arisen as to the 
authority under the Act. Without entering into this 
discussion, it may suffice here to say that the object 
of the Edmunds bill was to deprive polygamists of 
all political power, that it provides that no bigamist 
or polygamist shall be entitled to vote or be eligible 
for election, that the Board of Utah Commissioners, 
five in number, appointed by the President of the 
United States, shall appoint Registration officers who 
shall receive or reject the votes and canvass the 
same and make returns thereon. According to 
the New York ‘‘ Times,” they have appointed eight 
non-polygamous Mormons among the Registers of 
Election. If their object in this was to appease the 
wrath or secure the support of Mormons for the 
measure they have utterly failed. The elders of the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints have issued an ex- 
traordinary address—except that nothing is extraor- 
dinary which comes from Mormondom—declaring 
polygamy a religious duty revealed by the Almighty, 
‘interwoven with our dearest and noblest hopes 
connected with eternity,” and practiced, ‘not 
for any lustful motives, but because we believe we 
should incur the displeasure of our Heavenly Father 
if we did not comply with its requirements.” The 
elders repudiate with considerable vigor the idea that 
this system of marriage is not a part of the Mormon 
religion, and urge their people to ‘‘ guard well our 
franchises, and in one unbroken phalanx maintain 
and sustain our political status.”" We have hereto- 
fore expreesed our conviction that the Edmunds bill 
is not adequate to meet the case presented by this 
organized crime against the State and the home, 
against God, humanity and womanhood. Dr. Bacon, 
in his article published in The Christian Union just 
after his death, pointed out the only true remedy, 
The people of Utah have a right to be governed ; 
but not to govern themselves as a part of the Amer- 
ican Nation until they conform to American civiliza- 
tion, and the true and only radical remedy for the 
present condition of affairs is to take possession of 
Utah and govern it as a subject province, If the 
Mormons do not like our government let them leave 
our land. Their political right to organize and sanc- 
tify public prostitution we will not now dispute; but 
they have no right to do it on our territory or under 
our flag. 


In all terrible disasters, resulting from criminal 
carelessness, popular sympathy is aroused for the 
suffering public and popular indignation is poured 
out on the corporations and employes whose mis- 
management has caused the disaster. This, which 
was the case in the Spuyten Duyvil catastrophe, has 
proved also to be the case with reference to the 
‘* Scioto” disaster. In the latter instance the Grand 
Jury of the United States Circuit Court of West 
Virginia have preferred a charge of manslaughter 
against Inspector Young for issuing a permit to the 
ill-fated steamer for carrying a greater number 
than the law sanctioned; also against the pilot of 
the ‘‘ Scioto” and against the captain and the 
pilot of the steamer ‘‘ Lomas.” The charge is a 
grave one, and, as in the sweeping verdict rendered 
in the case of the Spuyten Duyvil trial, appears to 
include all that were in any way responsible for the 
collision, In both instances, however, there is a gen- 
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eralization of blame, and a failure to specify the 
shoulders that ought to bear the blame and the con- 
sequent expiation. In fact, it is thus far but a sug- 
gestion of justice, and not the swift, far-reaching 
and implacable decree that at once specifies the crim- 
inal and decides his punishment. Until justice is 
obliged to give up evasive judicial by-paths, and to 
take an undeviating course, official mismanagement 
and the negligence of employes may continue to be 
expected, with results like those of the ‘‘ Scioto” 
and Spuyten Duyvil affairs, and the public may 


‘just as surely expect to hear repeatedly of new and 


awful tragedies on our rivers and our railroads, 


The ‘*Catholic Mirror” of Baltimore announces 
the organization of the Catholic American Union of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, the political objects of 
which are ‘‘to support honest and just measures for 
the general good of the public, and honest and com- 
petent men for office regardless of their religious 
belief or opinions, and to oppose men who deny to 
their Catholic fellow-citizens equal rights and liberty 
before the law.” This is a very innocent and even 
praiseworthy object ; that which is dangerous in this 
organization appears in the condition of membership. 
No one can become a member of this organization 
except ‘‘he acknowledge implicit obedience in spir- 
itual affairs to the constituted ecclesiastical authority 
of the diocese.” The Creed of Pius the Fourth, 
which is recognized as an authoritative symbol of 
the Roman Catholic faith by the Church, and which 
all persons on becoming members of the Church are 
expected to recite, contains the following : 

I promise and swear true obedience to the Bishop of Rome, 
Successor to 8t. Peter, prince of the aposties and Vicar of 
Jesus Christ. 

Protestants, if they are true Republicans, have no 
objection to Roman Catholics as office-holders be- 
cause of their theological opinions or their spiritual 
faith ; but they object to intrust anyone with large 


‘responsibilities and powers, in a free republic, who 


has sworn previously true obedience to a foreign 
prince or potentate. This objection is not religious, 
it is political. They cannotforget that the successor 
to St. Peter has more than once called upon the 
faithful to rise in rebellion against the constituted 
authorities of the land in times past. And they not 
unnaturally fear to place political power in the 
hands of men who cannot be relied upon to exercise 
it according to their own judgment, but may at any 
time be directed how to exercise it by authorities 
outside the country, and who have no interest in or 
concern for the welfare of the country. 


The life-saving stations at the most dangerous 
points along the New Jersey sea-coast were opened 
yesterday, and the wrecking apparatus was put in 
order. Only at the most dangerous points were they 
put in operation, the opening of the others being 
deferred till later in the season because Congress at 
the last session reduced the appropriations. It will 
be in order for Senator Miller of this State to explain 
how it happened that a Congress which could increase 
River and Harbor appropriations to over eighteen 
millions could not appropriate money enough to keep 
the life-saving stations on the coast open from the be- 
ginning of the stormy season. 


WHICH : POCKET OR PRINCIPLE? 


HIS is the next issue to be decided by the Amer- 

ican public. It presents itself in widely differ- 

ent 7 but it is everywhere fundamentally the 

: Shall pocket or principle rule in American 
solitice ? 

In Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Ohio, it presents itself as a temperance 
problem. The issue in those States is not, Is prohib- 
ition expedient? That is a secondary question. 
The primary question is, Shall the liquor traffic 
rule the community or the community rule the liquor 
traffic? All the temperance voters in these States 
are not as sanguine respecting the practical results of 
prohibition as Neal Dow. Indeed what men call 
prohibition is widely if not radically different in dif- 
ferent States. In Maine it means the sale of liquor 
exclusively by salaried officers of the State. In Kan- 
sas it means the sale of liquor exclusively by drug- 
gists under bonds to sell it only for medicinal pur- 
poses. In Ohio it means no license to sell it as a 
beverage, in Iowa the same ; but what more it means, 
and in what way the necessary sale for medicinal 
and mechanical purposes shall be provided for, the 
Legislatures of those States have not yet determined. 
The temperance people of the West are not agreed 
as to how the liquor business shall be controlled ; 


what they are agreed in is that it shall be controlled ; 
that wreckage of property and life shall stop. And 
the whiskey interest and the beer interest both 
combined are powerless to resist the conseience of 


the American people when once that conseience is 


aroused. That is the meaning of the elections in 
Kansas and Iowa; and of the temperance sentiment 
in Indiana so strong that even Senator Voorhees is 
compelled to approve the submission of prohibition 
to a popular vote. 

The same question underlies Civil Service Reform. 
Representative Hubbell, with the capital that he has 
collected from the officeholders, conducts tlre political 
campaign on strictly cash principles. A four-story 
house in Washington is occupied by his campaign 
clerks—corresponding, folding, mailing, collecting, 
and paying out. Report has it that $50,000 has gone 
to Virginia to help Senator Mahone ; how much has 
gone to Mr. Hubbell’s District to help Mr. Hubbell 
not even rumor ventures to guess. Men that neither 
hold office nor want it have no contributions to set 
against Mr. Hubbell’s ‘‘ voluutary assessments,” 
They have nothing but the conscience of the country. 
It takes a long while for the conscience of the coun- 
try towake up. It is a sleepy conscience. But it is 
waking up, rubbing its eyes, and beginning to ask 
What’s the matter? Mr. Hubbell is wise to work 
while the night lasts; forthe day cometh wherein 
no Hubbell can work. 

The issue between the great corporations and the 
people is the same issue—pocket versus principle, In 
this State all the indications are that the railroad 
ring and the political ring have made an alliance 
offension and defensive ; Mr. Gould is the center of 
the one, Mr. Conkling of the other. In all doubtful 
Congressional Districts ‘‘ practical politicians” are 
retained to maripulate the finances, The object of 
the railroad interest is to control the Legislature, 
the Governor, and the Judiciary. The N. Y. ‘‘Sun” 
calls attention to the fact that the General Term of 
the Supreme Court of the City of New York is to be 
constituted by the next Governor. It is of the first 
importance to the ring that gave New York City a 
Barnard and a Cardoza that this General Term should 
not be hostile to railroad interests, The machine is 
working to return Mr. Conkling to the United States 
Senate, and to perpetuate its control of the patronage 
of the government. Against this combination men 
that are not politicians have nothing to oppose but 
conscience. They have no money to spend in 
** voluntary assessments ” ; they have no time to spend 
in machinations and log-rolling. But they have con- 
science ; and they have a vantage ground in appeal- 
ing to conscience which Jay Gould & Co, have not 
and cannot get. The battle is conscience against 
cash, principle against pocket ; and that issue needs 
only to be clearly comprehended and it is won. 

It isnot ordinarily the business of pulpits or the 
religious press to canvass for candidates or parties, 
but the pulpit and the religions press can wake up 
the public conscience; it can voice the demand 
for an end to the liquor wreckage business, for 
honest service of the public in public offices, and for 
an administration unpurchased and unpurchasable 
by railroad or ring ; in other words, for a National 
politics and a National life, in which principle shall 
be master and pocket shall be servant. 

And if conscience gets thoroughly awake, its eyes 
and ears open and pulse beating, it will snap the 
withes with which Hubbell and Gould have bound it 
and scatter the Philistines so quickly that they will 
hardly know what has happened to them. For 
moral principle is a power which the pocket can 
never comprehend and never withstand. Samson can 
be bound only when he is sleeping. 


A CARICATURE IN REAL LIFE. 


At eleven o'clock this morning thirty-three convicts, con- 
verted by Evangelist Barnes, with the requisite number of 
guards armed with Speneer rifies, passed out of the Peniten- 
tiary gate in two large wagons, destined for the wharf. Ar- 
riving there, the Rev. Mr. Thorp, chaplain of the prison, 
administered to the convicts the rites of baptiem —[Frank- 
fort (Ky.) despatch to Louisville ‘‘ Courier-Journal.” 

F this paragraph were not sad it would be ri- 
diculous; and were it not ridiculous it would 

be extremely sad. The church has, in parts of the 
country, fallen under the ban of suspicion. Its mem- 
bers are in too many sections regarded either as 
arrant knaves, or, if not knaves, as fools. It is 
affirmed that merchants find a keener sense of honor 
and of honesty among those not claiming the name 
of Christian than among those claiming it. The Con- 
gregational churches of Massachusetts have several 
members—members at the time of the commission 


of their crimes—in confinement in the State prison. 
So frequently have we read that the cashier who 
stole a half million of the bank’s funds is an ortho- 
dox deggon, and the teller whose accounts were 
found afew thousand short a Sunday-school super- 
intendept, that we inasense instinctively suspect 
that the defaulter will be a church-member. The 
time has, indeed, come when a profession of Chris- 
tianity is no unequivocal sign of upright character 

The baptism of convicts under the short range of 
Spencer rifles cannot but result in fastening more 
firmly in the public mind the idea that Christianity 
is a ‘“‘something,” a tertium quid, which an evan- 
gelist keeps on sale ready made, and the natural 
expression of which consists in certain ceremonies 
that interest ‘‘the boys’? somewhat as does the circus. 

A system of doctrines and of practices that thus 
manifests itself repels scholarly and serious minds. 
It embodies the evil features of the most exciting 
revival, It seems to be superficial and showy. It 
is a travesty; and the travesty of a sacrament. It is 
not so much throwing pearls before swine as it is 
driving the swineto the pearls and allowing them 
to wallow in the treasures. One of the comic papers 
contained recently a colored cartoon in which a crim- 
inal falling from the gallows is painted as going di- 
rectly to heaven, because of repentance ten minutes 
previous to execution, and his victim, moral and noble 
in demeanor, but not explicitly repentant, as surren- 
dered to the tortures of fiends. On one side stands the 
priest—rather a Protestant clergyman, in his canon- 
icals—wiping from the blackboard the terrible record 
of arson and of murder. The cartoon is a caricature; 
but such spectacles as that seen at the wharf near the 
Kentucky Penitentiary strengthen the public opinion 
that the apparent caricature is a view of real life and 
of genuine Christian doctrine. A picture of those 
thirty-three convicts, dressed in their brown and gray 
stripes, their hair cropped, their faces wearing the 
looks of ‘‘ plug-uglies,’”’ under charge of a dozen 
guards carrying loaded rifles, driving toward the 
river, alighting one by one from their wagons, im- 
mersed while the nearest patrolman holds his rifle 
with more than usual readiness to do its work, forms 
a picture that perverts hardly less the truth and 
essence of Christianity than does the caricature of 
the New York journal of wit and humor. 

Let no one infer that the most depraved convict 
may not become a noble Christian, Let no one reason 
that religious agencies, the clergyman and the evan- 
gelist, should not be employed in the prison. These, 
apd all Christian means of grace, should be there 
used. The prison should be made a penitentiary in- 
deed. But it is not for the church, certainly not for 
a Protestant church which disowns the authority of 
the ‘* Vicar of God,” to judge oracularly of the gen- 
uineness of the repentance of a convicted assassin, 
and pronounce with the authority of the Master an 
immediate transition from the gallows into paradise, 
Baptism is asymbol of purification ; and State-prison 
convicts may well be asked to give some evidence of 
a change of heart in a changed life before they re- 
ceive a spectacular washing by the Christian church, 
Such a spectacle is an occasion not for edification 
but for scoffing. Whatever in Christianity is inspir- 
ing to virtue or consoling to the penitent can become 
no less arousing or comforting to the inmate of the 
prison if received within the solitude of its walls. 
Indeed, the dictate not only of common sense, but 
also of the spirit of him who uttered severest anath- 
emas against the hypocrite and the formalist, would 
be that confessions of Christian faith such as these 
would better be made in the secrecy of the Peniten- 
tiary’s cell and chapel, Let the convict who has 
become a convert rather be solicitous about his own 
growth in grace than eager to exhibit himself as an 
example for the world’s imitation. 


AMERICANIZED. 


UR trans-Atlantic critics have a pleasant fashion 

of exposing whst they are pleased to call 
our social and intellectual poverty by setting it in 
sharp contrast with our natural resources, empha- 
sizing the latter so strongly as to imply that they 
are all we have in the way of national possessions. 
The leveling process, we have been told again and 
again, produces a good deal of common-place hap- 
piness, but the end of it all is a dreary social 
monotony, as oppressive as that which Thackeray 
transferred from Portland Square to his pages with 
such marvelous felicity of coloring and fidelity of 
outline. America is the paradise of the mediocre. 
There is a piano in every house, but the music which. 


it gives out under protest is hopelessly frivolous 
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there are pictures on every wall, but they rather 
conceal than indicate the beginnings of a true art; 
there are shelves full of books, but with a great 
multitude of cursory and superficial readers there 
is no ripe culture and no profound scholarship. 
There is a kind of dull «esthetic instinct somewhere 
in the national character, but it is still so unpro- 
found and unintelligent that it cannot properly be 
called a taste. There are, of course, some cultivated 
persons, but they are lost in the great mass of crude 
and vulgar humanity which is the real population of 
America. 

This attitude toward us has by no means been 
abandoned ; on the contrary, it is habitually as- 
sumed by those English periodicals which have 
their circulation among the most select class socially. 
More than that, English writers of the highest rank, 
although they have ceased to make the egregious 
blunders of former days, aré still so impressed with 
what they call the dead level of American life that 
they fail to discover even the germs of those finer 
traits which give dignity and nobility to national 
character. So candid and disinterested an observer 
as Matthew Arnold can foresee no more melancholy 
fate for England than that she should become 
‘* Americanized.”” Nowhere does the sensitive for- 
eign ear catch this dreary monotone so distinetly as 
in the confused sounds in which our intellectual life 
expresses itself. It is admitted that a few Americaus 
have done creditable work in literature and in art, but 
it is asserted they are in no sense representatives of 
their countrymen, and are really without that con- 
stituency which by appreciation and sympathy aid 
in the development of an artist. 

Now if it be true that our people are, as a whole, 
given to money-making, and devoid of the taste and 
aspiration for higher things, it is certainly a very 
singular and somewhat puzzling fact that this coun- 
try has become, or is rapidly becoming, the best 
market in the world for the sale of books and art 
works, We are immense purchasers of books, and we 
read them too; and yet, if our trans-Atlantic critics 
are to be believed, the stimulating and humanizing in- 
fluences which this same literature exerts in Europe 
somehow evaporates on this side of the Atlantic ; so 
that the popular appreciation of Ruskin, Arnold, and 
Carlylein America has no such significance as a corre- 
sponding popular approval of these writers has in 
England. There it means the wide acceptance of ex- 
alted ideals of life, sympathy with those aspirations 
which covet right action, sensitiveness to fine ideas, 
and passionate love of beauty—all most excellent and 
altogether priceless possessions ; here it means simply 
that the taste for reading is generally diffused! 

‘* Conditions” and ‘‘ atmosphere ” are words much 
in vogue since scientific methods have been applied 
to the study of literature, and they are the words 
oftenest used by English critics to point out our bar- 
renness. We are continually reminded that the 
‘“etmosphere ” and ‘‘ conditions” of a genuine and 
commanding literary development are conspicuously 
absent from this country. Weare assured that the 
man of letters finds the soil sterile and the air un- 
genia], and is compelled to fructify his imagination 
by contact with older and more stimulating societies, 
Now, if there is any way in which the action of con- 
ditions unfavorable to fine literary culture will un- 
mistakably manifest themselves it will be in the char- 
acter and career of the writers who are developed un- 
der them. Their work will inevitably be found to be 
fragmentary and of irregular excellence, their lives 
inharmonious and at war with their surroundings. 
The long catalogue of the mishaps and shortcomings 
of men of genius finds its explanation in a perpetual 
conflict between their exceptionally sensitive organ- 
izations and a society that had no generous place for 
their gifts and works, Never has the reconciliation 
between literature and society been so perfect, and 
the conflict so slight, and the consequent social pros- 
perity of the literary class so great, as in our own 
land and our own time. Never has there been a recent 
literary activity so free from excess of all kinds, so 
simple, so wholesome, and so elevated, as our own. 
If there is a class in this country exceptionally for- 
tunate in its surroundings, in its general high 
tone of habit and manner, in its material well- 
being, and in its possession of national appreciation, 
it is the literary class. Literature and art are more 
highly respected in America than money, and money 
is respected only as it accompanies some respectable 
measure of culture. Even shoddyism, which is the 
hypocrisy of refinement, is the homage which pros- 
perous barbarism pays to culture. Such generaliza- 
tions as are embodied in the word ‘‘ Americanized” 
are fascinating ; but their charm is that which be- 


longs to romance, 


WHY NOT? 


He ae experienced preacher is well aware of 

the paiuful insufficiency of preparation with 
which he began preaching. His years of training 
failed to do for him what he feels they should 
have done. At an ordination of a young map 
who had spent three years in the army and three 
in the seminary, the «question was put, which 
three years did more to qualify him to preach. His 
immediate reply was ‘‘ the three years in the army.” 
The august council seemed quite delighted at the 
answer, There is real, serious trouble in the method 
now used for making preachers of men. The tend- 
erncy of the instruction is not to exalt, enlarge, spir- 
itualize ideas of religion, but te debase, belittle and 
materialize them. The ideas of religion are set forth 
as fairly comprehensible by the intelligence. They 
are dissected, analyzed, defined, named. They be- 
come preserved, dried and labeled specimens. The 
young man leaves the seminary fixed in his faith. 
He has mastered the science of theology ; has achieved 
what Paul did not. At an evening meeting at Clif- 
ton Springs, a few years since, there was introduced 
the great all-stimulating, all-attracting, subject of 
Christ’s work for man. One said this of it ; another 
this. Many had their say, and all spoke living 
words. A young student of theology, just from a 
famous school, rose, expressed his surprise at the 
various views and at the suggestion that there was 
more in Christ’s mediation than man could compre- 
hend. He woul give, he daid, the truth. He made 
his little technical, lifeless speech, ending with the 
remark, ‘‘ This is the Princeton view.” Not soon 
will be forgotten the quiet, strong, suggestive com- 
ment of Dr, Foster: ‘‘ This is the Princeton view.” 
The truths of religion do not bear confinement. 
Their power is in their infiniteness, boundlessness. 
What we cannot comprehend most strongly moves 
us. Paul, caught up into heaven, hearing words 
untranslatable into human speech, remembered them 
fourteen years. We want in our theological semina- 
ries not more but less precision of expression, be- 
cause not less Lut more of profound thought. We 
want vaster, loftier, more spiritual exhibitions of the 
truths of religion, which, like the love of God, pass 
knowledge. Fed by unbounded exposition, the 
young student's mind will widen, bis soul be awed 
and purified. ‘* Nothing will save God's dimensions 
which does not leave Him in a maze, by that to be 
magnified.” 

Our Theological Seminaries need revolutionizing. 
They should be schools of the prophets; too often 
they are schools of scribes. There must be found a 
way of setting forth God and his Word, without 
contracting them. Each religious truth is a vast 
continent. No man journeys over the whole of it 
and sees everything init. Each is like the ocean, 
traversed by ships which never see each other. Into 
some such sense of the magnitude, vastness, bound- 
lessness of religious ideas should men come who are 
to be vreachers. Here will be found an ever active 
impulse to seek, learn, acquire. One follows after, 
if that he may apprehend that for whch he is appre- 
hended, The movivg powers in him are all set in 
motion by the attractions of great themes and great 
facts. He must be an enthusiast. When he is 
inspired, his word will be with power. 

Men are able as they ever were. Young men of 
this generation are the equals of any previous gener- 
ation. Itis not for lack of ability that important 
pulpits are for years unfilled or filled by importation. 
But we instruct and do not inspire. We use the 
microscope more than the telescope, impairing vision. 
If the old roads lead not to success, try a new one. 
If the old methods fail to fill our pulpits with men 
who can fill our pews with hearers and their hearts 
with divine life, change the methods. Why not? 


— — — 


NOTES. 
' In this number of The Christian Union Mr. Thayer's poem 
interprets with beauty and simplicity the experience of joy- 
ful sadness so common in the dusky hour of twilight, when 
our unseen friends gather about us; Dr. Deems challenges 
the liberals who make such an outcry against the intolerance 
of the Christians to parallel in infidel history the entombment 
in Westminster Abbey of Charles Darwin ; Rose Terry Cooke 
supplements our recent educational number by asharp but 
kindly criticism of our common school methods; Mr. Ham- 
lin takes our readers on a tour among Parisian restaurants ; 
Joel Benton calls the farmers to acconnt for allowing the 
weeds a right to eminent domain along the roadside; J. W. 
8. paints a pretty picture of the Children’s Aid Society's 
guests at their summer home at Bath, L. I., and Mr. Beecher, 
speaking of the Church of Christ as a School, gives usa 


glimpse of his own personal experience. In the Home, Dr. 
Ledoux gives housekeepers some practical information re- 
specting adulteration of food and methods for ita detection; 
a Country Cousin writes a plaintlve protest which town 
and city cousins may profitably read and ponder; Hamilton 
W. Mabie contributes one of his characteristic prose poems 
for the children; the Professor points out to the boys some 
of the dangers of dealing with firework material, and Aunt 
Patience writes of camp life in a way to stimulate all the 
young folks to a longing for an out-door experience. 


The reports that come to us from England relative to the 
Westminster Memoria! of Longfellow are gratifying in a 
great degree. It is proposed to erect a buat of Longfellow 
in Westminster Abbey, and accordingly a paper has been 
started to recelve the names of those who are willing to 
assist the movement. Thus far the names on the list include 
that of Tennyson, the poet laureate ; Sir Frederick Leighton, 
President of the Royal Academy; Mr. Henry Irving, the 
actor; Mr. George Augustus Sala, the author ; Mesers. Theo- 
dore Martio, C. B., Anthony Trollope, William Blanchard 
Jerrold, Samuel Morley, M. P., Samuel C. Hall, F.8.A., 
Godfrey Wordsworth Turner, Jobn Hollingshead, and 
others. Mr. Matthew Arnold will preside at a public meet- 
ing to be held in the Lyceum Theater, the use of which 
has been granted by Mr. Henry Irving. Mr. William Cox 
Bennet, LL.D., advocates the plan, and says: ‘“‘ The Ameri- 
cans are not foreign to us, but one in blood, language, and 
institutions, and share in the common glory of all our 
achievements."" These words certainly, and the motive 
feelings, are amiable, albeit a trifle tinctured with British 
patronage. But whatever exception might be taken to epi- 
sodes the primary object is alone to be considered, and as 
to the sincerity of good-will and degree of honor implied in 
the proposed testimonial there can be no doubt. That there 
is @ precedent for placing in Westminster Abbey the bust of 
& poet not an Eoglishman, we are not certain. If there is 
not a precedent, then who better than Longfellow to set one ? 
But, precedent or no precedent, England seems inclined thus 
to pay a fitting tribute to Longfellow forthe purity of his 
life as a man, for the greatness of his genius as a poet. Not 
alone to Longfellow either, but to America as a sister nation ; 
and it is easy to fancy the thrill of sympathy, and kinship 
even, that an American would feel if he were to behold in the 
company of England's honored and royal dead the sculp- 
tured face of one who in rule of life was simple and cour- 
teous, but who by love and sympathy was king of every 
heart. 


Several correspondents write to The Christian Union to 
ask what Mr. Beecher means by this or that expression in his 
recent North American Review” article. should 
write to Mr. Beeche: himself. The columns of The Christian 
Union are always open to him; but The Christian Union no 
longer has any right to speak for him. It is, however, safe, 
as a general rule, to interpret any doubtful or ambiguous ut- 
terance of any writer by the general spirit and tendency of 
his teachings. For half a century Mr. Beecher has been 
teaching that men are saved by Jesus Chriét; not merely by 
his teachings and example, but by his sufferings and death; 
while he has at the same time repeatedly declared that all the 
various and conflicting church ‘theories of the atonement are 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. When, therefore, he declares 
of current theology that it presents *‘ a scheme of reparation 
and redemption fictitious and delusive,” it is safe to assume, 
what indeed the context indicates, that he means to be un- 
derstood, in harmony with his life-long teaching, that the 
ecclesiastical theories of the atonement are “fictitious and 
delusive,” not that reconciliation with God through Jesus 
Christ is so. Weare not surprised that some of our cor- 
respondents are puzzled how to understand The Christian 
Union, since it neither attacks nor defends Mr. Beecher’s 
article. But our subscription list shows that an increasing 
number of people in this country are able to understand the 
attitude and spirit of a paper waichn neither attacks nor de- 
fends men, parties, creeds or platforms, but simply tells its 
readers what they are, and endeavors to point out in a can- 
did and charitable epirit their merits and demerits, their ex- 
cellencies and defects. 


A correspondent of the “New York Evangelist” has 
chanced on acopy of The Christian Union, and is surprised to 
find out how much the undenominational press has done to 
promote comity and charity among al! Christian denomina- 
tions. If heshould suscribe for The Christian Union he 
would find a great number of equally pleasing surprises in 
store for him. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply either 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1. Is it rot so: that the older a religion the more superstition ? 

% Ie not a vellef in the doctrine of evolution inore in accordance 
with the advanced views of the age, and also more in sympathy with 
eternal progression and development as evidenced in God’s works? 

3. What prophecy was Pulfilled in the passage, ** He shall be called 
a Nazarene”? (Matthew ii., 23.) 

4. In what way are to be reconciled the accounts given in Matthew 
aud in the Acta of the Apoaties concerning Jadas; one saying, ** He 
hung himself,” the other, * Falling headlong, he burst asunder in the 
midst, and all his bowels gushed out”? W. R. B. 

Paving, Ark. 

1. No. 2. There are various schemes of evolution, and 
your question is therefore too large a one to be answered ina 
paragraph. 3. Nospecific prophecy is referred to ; the refer- 
ence in Matthew is probably to those general declarations in 
the Prophets which declare of the Messiah that he shall be 
despised and rejected of men. 4. Several reconciliations of 
the two accounts, in Matthew and Acts, of the death of 
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Judas Iscariot have been proposed. They are of course 
all bypothetical, and the most common explanation is 
also the most natural; namely, that Judas hung himeelf 
as deseribed by Matthew; that the cord broke and in the 
fall he was mangled, as deecribed by Peter ; that his suicide 
took piace in the field purchased by the priests with ‘the 
blood money, and that Peters’ expression, that he ‘* pur- 
chased a field with the reward of iniquity” is a bitter and 
ironical reference to the terrible recompense to Judas’s 
treachery ; a reference which would be understood by his 
hearers, to whom all the facts were known. 


1. In th? Jewish law one-tenth was to be devoted to sacred pur- 
poses. Was it one-tenth of the gross or net income? 

2. Ctrist,in coming from the Mount of Transfiguration, found 
the disciples unable to effect a cure because of their lack of faith 
(Mark ix., 14-32). Who are meant by the word ‘disciples ;” the 
remaining nine of the aposties or some of the seventy disciples? 

8. Were the seventy disciples appointed aid sent out previous to 
or after the Transfiguration ? 

4. -Was the court of the Gentiles of the temple at Jerusalem cov- 
ered? 

5. Did Judas sustain the same relation to the Lord as the other 
dieciples previous to his treachery? Have we any knowledge of bis 
working miracies and teaching, as the other Apost.es? 

Texas VaLLey. N. C, B. 

1. The tithe wasa tenth of all produce, including flocks 
and cattle, to be given tu the Levites ; of this tenth one-tenth 
was to be given by the Levites to the priests. 2 The word 
disciples is used in the general sense in the Gospels, but 
the presumption from the connection is that the word is 
used here to signify the Apostles. 3. Sabsequent to the 
Transfiguration. The probabilities are that they were ap- 
pointed to conduct missionary operations in Perea, as the 
twelve had been commissioned te conduct missionary opera- 
tions in Galilee. 4. The Court of the Gentiles was the 
outermost court of the temple, and consisted of a roof of 
cedar supported by marble pillars. 5. There is nothing to 
indicate that Judas sustained any different relations to 
our Lord from that of any other of the twelve aposties; he 
Was among thuse commissioned to go out two by two, and 
to him power was given with the rest to work miracles at 
that time. 


1. What constitutes a free moral agent? 

2. Ia the individual man entering life with a tainted moral nature, 
or bias toward evil, a free mora! agent? 

8. If freedom of choice is a neceesary pre-requisite in order to in- 
cur rerponsibility, and conrequent liability to punishment, how is 
the significance of thi« fact to be explained: that we al! euffer from 
acts and events which even the fierce logic of Anstelom cannot show 
to be onr faut ; as, for instance, thepoisoning of a patient through 
the mistake of a druggist? 

1. We cannot answer your first qnestion except by refer- 
ring to the consciousness, in every man, witnessing to, and 
defining for him his freedom of choice. 2. If the bias is so 
strong that there is no power to resist the man is insane, and 
not morally responsible; his freedom is a freedom to rerist 
the moral bias and by resistance to conquer the evil ten- 
dency which he has inherited. 3. If pain is punishment, 
then it is certain we are constantly punished for faults not 
our own, but if pain is educative then it may well be that 
by our suffering for faults not our own we are either edu- 
cated ourselves or enabled to educa’‘e others. 


1. Speaking the other day of ‘‘ close communion ” as a rule not be- 
lieved in, but eubmitt-d to by many members of Baptist churches 
because they believe in immersion, a friend replied, ** But ministers 
of Presbyterian, Congregationaliset, and other Evangelical denomina- 
tions, are generally willing to administer that form of baptism if pre- 
ferred by the candidate.” Isthi« sot I know of one instance in 
which the minister objected entirely to so doing. 

2. Can yon, without too much trouble, inform me what numbers 
of The Christian Union (perhaps two years since) contain Mr. Mc- 
Cormick’s very toaching story of little Davie Ladiow? Can these, 
and any back numbers of The Christian Union, be obtained at any 
time at your office ? 

1. All theologians are agreed that immersion is baptism, 
and some ministers in the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Charches baptize in either form as the candidate prefers ; 
others decline to immerse, partly because it seems to them 
an inconvenient method, partly because they are unwilling 
te lend their aid in perpetuating what they regard as a real 
and serious error—namely, the putting emphasis on the ad- 
ministration of a rite—and partly because they think that 
immersionists would do better to join Baptist Churches. 

2. Back numbers of The Christian Union can generally be 
procured at this office. Mr. McCormick subsequently elab- 
orated the beautiful sketch to which you refer, in a Memorial 
volume, which was printed for friends but not published. 
Probably a copy could be obtained by addressing him, care of 
The Christian Union office. 


Will you givein column ™ Inquiring Friends,” in The Christian 
Union, your opinion of the comparative merits of ** The Schaff-Her- 
zog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge,” and McClintock and 
Strong's Encyclopedia? Which would you thinka minister would 
prefer? } H. 

The Schaff-Herzog Encyclopecia is not yet completed, so 
we cannot speak of ite merits, not having seen even a speci- 
men number. The original German work has a high reputa- 
tion, as has the Americen edition. It isto be completed in 
three volumes; McClintock and Stréng is in ten volumes, 
and is presumptively fuller and more elaborate. Send to both 
publishers for circulars giving information. 


Will you kindly inform a subecriber to your paper, of the best way 
of disposing of two volumes of Johnson's Dictionary, printed in 1773, 
heavily bound in sheepskin, and in"g#od preservation, with the old 
Eoglish lettering ? Can you you give the address of any Antiquarian 
Society that would purchase them, or is there any publisher that 
makes the buying of such books aepecialty? Mrs. G. M. Port. 

Summit, N. J. 


The best answer we can make to this inquiry is to publish 
it, and leaye any individual or society to address the writer 


TO SPIRITS ANEAR. 


By 8. H. THAYER. 
OT a word is said; we sit by the hour ; 
mh And the twilight fades, and the shadows fall. 
The perfume floats from the sleeping flowers ; 
The birds have ceased to question and call. 


Not a word is said; our lips they are dumb. 
Iier form is veiled, in the darkness, from sight. 
The pulses seem stilled, and the senses numb, 
Entranced by voices of nature and night. 


_ None other is there ; we two are alone ; 
No outward token to give or to take ; 
We gaze at the stars, and the fathomleas zone, 
Till thoughts are deep with the fancies they wake. 


We murmur a song, and our voices blend ; 

We dream the same dreams, though we know it not; 
Our spirits have learned the secret, to send 

Their messages each to the other's heart. 


No protest, no vow, can strengthen the bond. 
O, meaningless words, when silence is dear ! 
The converse of love is sweeter, beyond 
The shallow of speech, to spirits anear. 
SLeery HoLiow. 


DARWIN IN WESTMINSTER. 
By tue. Rev. Ciuarces F. Deems, D. D. 


N the nineteeth day of April, a. p. 1882, Charles 
Darwin was laid near Isaac Newton in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

Taat is a simple statement of what appears to have 
been only the interment of adead man. But it isa 
fact the significance of which will grow with years, 
Isaac Newton was a great scientist of the seventeenth 
century and Charles Darwin a great scientist of the 
nineteenth century. The former was an able support- 
er of the Christian faith and the latter is not known to 
have ever given it any voluntary aid by the exercise of 
his great abilities. He was industrious, conscientious, 
and laborious. He enriched the treasury of human 
knowledge. The result of his research led him to the 
adoption of acertain theory as to the origin of man. 
His theory was perverted by some who claimed to be 
scientific men, and this perversion was used as an 
argument against Christianity. The impression was 
generally made that no one could be a Darwinian and 
a Christian at the same time. If the word Darwinian 
included many crude theories that were propagated 
under the name, the statement was and istrue. And 
80 for years the cry of multitudes of babblers who were 
opposed to Christianity has filled the air. It was, ‘‘Up 
with Darwinism, down with Christianity!” If Christian 
scholars challenged the conclusions which Cuarles 
Darwin drew from the facts which he seemed to have 
established, the army stragglers of the Darwinian camp 
hooted at them; and if they assailed the absurd theo- 
ries which attempted to get themselves footing under 
the name of aman to whom science and scholarship 
acknowledge their indebtedness, the howlings with 
which these men filled the air were frightful to chil- 
dren and ridiculous to adults. If a man would not 
tolerate the claims of so venerable a religion as Chris- 
tianity he was not called “‘intolerant;” he was compli- 
mented as ‘‘liberal.” But if scholarly Christians, 
striving to prove all things that they might hold fast 
that which is good and true, and therefore making their 
intellectual progress with caution, showed any unwill- 
ingness to trust themselves to the thin plank of some 
slender hypothesis thrown over the dashing stream of 
some profound difficulty, these cautious Christians 
were called ‘‘intolerant.” 

It is about time that this cry of ‘‘ intolerance” 
should cease. After what was stated in the first para- 
graph of this article became a fact, the man who speaks 
of the Christianity at least of Eagland as being intol- 
erant ought to be treated as a perverse fool. Mr. Dar- 
win owed his education to Christian schools. He pur- 
sued a certain line of studies. He reached certain re- 
sults as hypotheses. They were correct or incorrect. 
They were opposed to Christianity, or not antagonistic 
thereto. They were read and known of all men. 
Christian scholars knew them as well as Mr. Darwin 
did. The chief shrine of one great section of Chris- 
tianity is Westminster Abbey in London. The guar- 
dians of that structure are Christian scholars. These 
men gave official permission for the interment of 
Charles Darwin near the dust of Isaac Newton. 


Now, one of two things follows: Either the teach- | 


ings of Darwin were in accordance with the teachiugs 
of Christianity, or else the Christianity of the nine- 
teenth century can never again be accused of intoler- 
ance. If it should be insinuated that the authorities 
of Westminster Abbey acted on their personal feelings, 


and did not represent the spirit of our modern Chris- 


tianity, this is to be replied: To the best of our know!l- 
edge and belief no quarterly, monthly, weekly or daily 
publication in the interests of Christianity, over any 
responsibie Christian name, has uttered the slightest 
insinuation of condemnation of this Westminster inter- 
ment. 

Where, now, is the “‘intolerance”? How have the 
haters of Christ and his religion showed tolerance? 
Suppose Cuarles Darwin had even been ignorant 
enough to father all the bastard theories that have been 
atramp in his name, and because of the real value of 
his real work in the field of science Christian.ty en- 
tombs him with the defenders of the faith who were 
very much more illustrious as scientists than himself, 
what verdict must the impartial world give to that act, 
if not the verdict of the highest proper appreciation of 
science by Christianity ? 

That Christianity indorses anything taught by Mr. 
Darwin which is really or even apparently antagonistic 
to Christianity, and especially that Christianity in- 
dorses the driveling idiotic teachings of many who go 
under Mr. Darwin’s name, is simply absurd. It is just 
as absurd as if because Westminster Abbey had given 
place to John Wesley and his brother Charles the 
Cburch of Efgiand should be supposed to indorse not 
only the nobler forms of Wesleyanism but also all the 
emall and sometimes ridicuivus sects which claim John 
Wesley’s honored name. 

And, now, we turn upon these whiriing and howling 
dervishes of science and demand of them to know 
whether if they had a shrine in which to entomb the 
scientific men that departed this life they would admit 
men of science who were Christians. Would not the 
bare fact that the man was a Christian, no mutter what 
his attainments might be in science, exclude him from 
a place in the Westminster Abbey of infidelity? If 
avy man ridicule that question, upon reflection we 
join in the laugh; for itis simply absurd to think of 
anything like a Westminster Abbey growing up from 
the midst of the vain babblers who are chattering 
about the intolerance of Christianity. 

Ono the minds of all the nobler men engaged in 
science, who at the same time have not yet embraced 
Christianity, there must come a solemn sense of the 
breadth as well as depth of our religion as, near New- — 
ton’s honored dust, they stand beside the grave of © 
Cuarles Darwin on the floor of Westminster Abbey. 


—— 


WHAT IS THE END? 


By Rose Terry CooKxe. 


ERTAIN circumstances, not important enough to 
describe, have led me lately to question what is 
taught in our public schools, how itis taught, and why 
itistaught. What is taught is easily answered. Tne gen- 
eral studies are geography, grammar, arithmetic, com- 
position, reading, writing, and spelling, sometimes bis- 
tory, rarely natural philosophy and chemistry, once in 
awhile singing and drawing. How these are taught 
is another matter. To a certain extent they are drilled 
into the pupils accurately and thoroughly as far as 
words go. But take geography: how many scholars 
from any common school could answer a question as 
simple as, ‘*‘ What rivers, mountains, lakes, Territories 
or States would you cross going by rail from Portland 
in Maine to San Francisco?” I know just how many 
teachers out of twenty-five assembled for competitive 
examination answered this correctly, but for the sake 
of the profession I will not tell. Or what could any 
such scholar tell of the relative climate of certain 
countries in the same latitudes, or why wheat is grown 
in the Western States and not at all ia New England, 
or why a railroad is run in the directions it does run 
instead of making a bee-line? Try it, my friends the 
school visitors, and see how much—no, how little, the 
practical uses of geographic knowledge are known and 
respected, however perfect its drill may be in bare 
facts and figures. Take arithmetic: this is pounded 
into all heads, thick or thin, with a zeai, accuracy and 
patience deserving the best results; and where the 
brain of the scholar is capable of reception in the 
mathematical line, arithmetic is learned in all its intri- 
cate and subtle ramifications; but how many boys 
learn to measure a cord of wood, or know what a ton 
of coal ought to weigh? And how many girla are 
able to keep the ordinary accounts of the household, 
or helo in their fathers’ offices or shops? Arithmetic 
applied is ten times the practical assistance in life that 
arithmetic is as a theory of numerical relations, or a 
repetition of abstract truths. Asto grammar again: 
How many of our common-school] teachers use good 
grammar themselves? They have learned it from a 
book and can pass any examination; they teach it 
daily, but they do not exact it of their scholars in 
speech, nor do they use it themselves. I know a man, 
principal of a large graded school for years, who uses 
language any child ought to be ‘‘ kept in ” for an hour 
a day for using. ‘‘I done it,” ‘‘He hasn’t never had 


it,” and that sort of phraseology, is his daily practice ; 
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is it necessary to ask the question, of what use is it to 
teach a child the rules of grammar when every other 
word of the teacher habitually sets those rules at de- 
fiance? Spelling also is a vain show. Not one teacher 
in twenty can spell fifty words without a mistake, un- 
less they are words of one syllable. I speak of what 
I know, for I have been at a teachers’ convention 
where fifty words were given out on trial, and only 
two of the hundred and fifty teachers spelled the list 
with less than four mistakes ; not one was perfect. It 
is just so in reading ; | 1e mistakes in accent, inflection, 
pronunciation, punctuation and emphasis in the read- 
ing are countless. 

For composition even less pains are taken. I doubt 
if one child in a hundred, after going through the 
whole course of our district schools, can write a 
proper letter. I know the teachers cannot; I have 
seen enough of their epistles to be sure of that. As 
for natural philosophy, chemistry, and the like, their 
application to the uses of daily life is no way learned 
or understood, though their theory and principles 
may be at the tongue’s end. Drawing and singing are 
necessarily learned imperfectly, for a strong natural 
taste for either is an imperative condition of its ac- 
quirement. 

Now comes the question, Why are these things so 
tanght? ‘The answer is a little difficult to formulate, 
because it involves 80 Many answers. 

One reason is that, in the strong reaction from the 
old system of teaching entirely by, rote, everything is 
so explained, illustrated, diluted, made easy, that the 
mind loses its tenacity of grasp for wantof exercise, 
and so retains little of that concrete wisdom whose 
stores after-life may draw on and use. It is just as 
necessary that the mind—orratherthe memory, in this 
case—should have exercise, as the muscles; and a 
certain proportion of learning by rote gives tone and 
strength to the mental faculties that can be acquired 
in no other way. Learning should not be made too 
easy, for it loses value, loses power and use when it 
becomes play ; and necessarily makes our play—in the 
instinctive equalization of nature—put on the armor 
of work ; a sad witness to which is the ‘‘ amusement” 
column of every weekly paper filled with riddles that 
would have daunted (Ldipus and stupefied the Sphinx, 
and games like ‘‘Throwing light,” ‘*Twenty ques- 
tions,” *‘ Characters,” ‘‘ Crambo,” and ,the like, which 
demand as much intellectual effort as problems in 
algebra, and are ‘‘games” only in the outward and 
visible sign which has no inward and invisible mean- 
ing. To store the mind with concrete facts entirely 
is like buying wheat by the barrel to make bread; but 
to have no such facts is to grind up all our wheat into 
flour and keep none for seed and future growth. 

Another *‘ why” is that the underlying idea of all our 
district school teaching is, consciously or unconscions- 
ly, toeducate all the scholars to be teachers in their 
turn. The one ambition of the pupils is to be masters 
and mistresses of schools as soon as they are grown. 
Girls who ought to fill places as helpers in their own 
homes or workers in the homes of others, “help” (I 
dare not say servants, though our Lord himself took on 
that helpful title which we scorn to wear), who are 
needed at seamstresses, dress-makers, milliners, clerks, 
bookeepers, are allintent and resolved on teaching: 
willing to do for the poorest wages the hardest work 
thata woman of any sense and education can do, 
rather than lose what they call their ‘‘ social position.” 
Until this false pride and vanity are eliminated there 
is little hope that our girls will ever learn chemistry 
enough to know the proper condition of a loaf of 
unbaked bread ; the safe way of extracting stains from 
linen ; the physiological reasons why French heels on 
theirshoes destroy their health, or pork and pastry 
ruin their stomachs ; the always successful “‘ rule” for 
making dyspepsia impossible; how to make a fire 
burn, coffee clear, meat tender, or any other useful 
thing in the daily life the average woman must lead ; 
for there will never be enough schools to employ three 
generation ofteachers at once. Boys, too, suffer from 
tue same aspirations, in a more unlimited way: they all 
intend and expect to enter professions. Look at the 
broods of callow lawyers who infest all our towns, 
learning all the ‘‘ ways which are dark and tricks 
which are vain.” Look at the addle-headed, notorious- 
ly ill-conditioned, riotous medical students, annually 
turned loose upon a world already lying in wickedness, 
to slay their ten thousands as Samson did, and with 
the same weapon. Look at the thick-headed juvenile 
theologues who scatter chopped theology and boned 
orthodoxy from hundreds of country pulpits all over 
the land, huddled into the ministry either by their own 
indolence or the urgency of parents who offer to the 
Lord that which costs them nothing, and indeed is not 
worth having at any cost. What good, hard-working 
plodding farmers might not these have made, what 
brisk salesmen, what acute meclanics ; instead of dis- 
gracing professions that should demand of a lawyer 
incorruptible honesty, unbiased judgment, pure mcral 

character, and the acutest intellect, with a type of ed- 


ucation unknown to the common school; of a physi- 
cian the keenest insight into mental and physical 
organization, the capacity for distinguishing and ar- 
ranging facts of observation into unfailing diagnosis, 
the patience of a saint, the cheerfulness of an angel, 
and the grave sense of responsibility, the possessing ear- 
nestness of a man. And of a minister of the gospel 
what should we not ask? Why should any man enter 
that work without the all-powerful love for God and 
man, the innate reverence for truth, the unwearying 
endurance, the ‘burning zeal, the exhaustless faith 
und hope, in short ‘‘ the whole armor of God,” which 
alone can enable them, *‘ having done all to stand” ? 

Now what ought to be the aim and the result of 
public schools in a republic? Oughtit notto be the 
education of good and useful citizens? I say the 
education in its derivative sense; the leading out of 
that which which is best, most useful, in every 
character. It will be answered that to do this involves 
separate individual training that is too slow and too 
expensive for public institutions ; but thatis not what 
I mean. I mean an equal advantage as to lessons, but 
a cultivation outside of text-books which shall 
teach the scholars that true principle of a republic 
—s0 overgrown, so forgotten, in ours—that all 
honest work is respectable; that a seamstress, a do- 
mestic helper, a writer, a voluntary or an involuntary 
worker in the field of the world, are each and all, if 
they are thorough and earnest in their work, just as 
respectable as a teacher ; that the miller, the carpenter, 
the mechanic of any kind, the clerk, the porter, the 
gardener, the hodman, can be as good a man, as true 
a gentleman, if he will, as the lawyer, the doctor or 
the clergyman; that the disgrace of life and living is 
to be dishonest, dishonorable, superficial, and idle in 
any sphere. 

Let us teach our children obedience to law, con- 
sideraticn of the rights of others, good manners, as 
wellas geography, grammar, and arithmetic; let us 
aim to give their minds that grip and strength that 
shall enable them to retain and use the knowledge of 
facts acd principles they acquire at school. In the 
country let them Icarn the kinds and uses of things 
about them, the application of their lessons to daily 
life, and encourage their individual development by 
patience with the boy who cannot be made to under- 
stand long division, but never fails in geography; or 
Whe girl who cannot parse an intricate sentence to save 
her life, but knows a geometric problem as well as she 
does her alphabet, and understands-it better. Teach 
them to reason, to use common sense, to know such 
ordinary things as that fermentation is one form of 
growth ; that some woods will burn freely and quietly, 
and others snap, blaze, and give out little heat; to 
understand the nature of the soil they tread, and its 
uses; the grasses of the field, the herbs of the way- 
side, the birds of the air, the wholesome and the 
poisonous wild-fruits ; these things are of use, and, in 
the words of Canon Kingsley, ** We can become like 
God only as we become of use.” 

It is painful both to say and think it, but the end of 
our present school system, if it is pursued, will be to 
intensify what it has already done—to further fill our 
streets with the purposeless, silly, flaunting girls, emu- 
lous of their richer townswomen, spencing all their 
money on poor finery and cheap candy, unfit to be 
wives or mothers, to bear healthy children or rear the 
ubnhealthy properly: many of them to sink into shame 
and death, with none to miss or mourn them; and to 
mate them with idle, vicious, aimless loungers in no 
way deserving to be cailed men; creatures who will 
not dig, nor beg, nor die, but hang on like incubi in the 
homes of hard-working pareats, under the pretense of 
studying a profession, and spend swinging in a ham- 
mock, smoking poor cigars, reading low newspapers, 
sipping ‘‘ mixed drinks” at saloons, and “ flirting "— 
nauseous phrase !—with the girls of their kind, here- 
inbefore described, the hours of an existence God- 
given that it might be God-like. I have had scores of 
these girls in my mission-school classes. I see them 
by scores incity and village streets. I know by sad 
heart their utterly false and futile lives; and with 
them, through them, I have seen and heard the parallel 
class of youths who are of the same outcome, and are 
preparing to be the voz pupuli of our laboring tempest- 
tossed republic. It is of this office-seeking, lazy class 
that the man came who only the other day wrecked 
the dearest hope of our nation; itis out of this weak 
ambition, this dirty emulation, this low pride and 
rampant self-consciousness, that communism, pibil- 
ism, and every other diabolism of the day has its 
natural growth. Shall this be the end of our boasted 
and worshiped free education? I feel that here I have 
but touched the outskirts of a vast and important sub- 
ject ; but if it awakens in more competent minds and 
hands such interest as may lead to free and wide dis- 
cussion of those educational interests on which the 
future of the republic depends, far more than on its 
mere political machinery, I shall be content. It takes 


a man—men—to guide the vast wheels and intricate 


machinery of a manufactory, but a woman’s weak 
hand may open the valve that turos on the water-power 
to the wheel itself. 


ABOUT PARISIAN RESTAURANTS. 
By A. D. F. Uamury. 


N an amusing little parlor comedy I once read, the 

aristocratic and elegant suitor for the heroine’s 
hand is made, by a queer train of mishaps, to exchange 
places with the new cook-elect at the young lady’s 
mansion, the cook becoming thereby her father’s 
private secretary. In this new capacity, the artist of 
the sauce-pan catechises the spruce young man who 
now fills the boots he had intended to wear, only to 
break him down on the very first question: ‘* Describe 
the process of preparing an Ortolan d la Provencale,” 
and to make his failure ignominious in the matter of a 
simple cup of chocolate. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the comedy is French, and that it would takea 
French cook to teach the theory and practice of pre- 
paring “Ortolans d la Provencale.” The French are 
the world’s cooks, and Puris is the capital of the culin- 
ary empire. The Parisian bricklayer who dines for 
sixteen cents, wine included, is likely to get better 
cooking, however inferior the materials used, than 
many a@ high-priced hotel in this favored land sets daily 
before its guests. And as Paris is not a city of homes, 
but a vast agglommeration of tenements and hotels, and 
its inhabitants mostly wayfarers, the whole economy 
of life is different from what one finds in our own 
cities, even in New York. Table-board by the week is 
hard to find, and expensive when found; clubs absorb 
far less of the wealthy and idle element than bere; and 
a vast throng of people, from the prince away from 
home in disgrace, or on a spree, to the half-starved 
artist and the worse than starved sewing-girl, resort to 
the restaurant for their daily bread. The restaurant 
and café are at once places for eating and drinking, 
and for recreation, rendezvous for friends, club-houses 
and conversation rooms, loupging-halls and debating- 
chambers. The restaurant and the phases of life it re- 
veals are perhaps the most eharacteristic features of 
Paris, and no one who has not ‘‘done” the Parisian 
restaurants can claim to really know the city. 

Of course the grander places are not so very different 
from many that we see over here, Delmonico’s or the 
Brunswick, for example, as these and similar establ sh- 
inents import their cooks and most of their waiters 
from abroad, and are largely modeled after the Parisian 
standards. But Bignon, and Véfour, and Foyot, have 
a world-wide reputation, and a hundred others press 
them close in fame and magnificence. The whole 
world is laid under contribution to furnish them with 
the rarest delicacies, and either in the gorgeous main 
saloon, or in the quieter cabinets particuliers of these 
palatial establishments, one can find no difficulty in 
spending eight or ten doliars on a quiet little lunch, 
with a good chance of seeing the most famous celeb- 
rities of the sporting, aristocratic, and foreign circles 
and of the demi-monde. The Café Americain and Café 
Anglais (so called because they are nothing but in- 
tensely Parisian) the Maison Dorée and others, add 
an éxtensive side-walk and open-air business, which 
is a feature of the boulevards, and are famous for the 
scandals, romances and adventures that are daily tak- 
ing place, beginning or culminating, in their cadinets 
particuliers, where the waiters are sworn or bribed to 
secrecy, and whence the scandal-feeding press derives 
some of its most piquant paragraphs. 

They say French culinary high art is degenerating, 
ruined by the Republic, of course. However that may 
be, it is certain that high art in charging for the fare 
served in these grand houses is still very flourishing. 
When in the single item of cigars for three (poor 
cigars at that) a man can secure a reduction of two 
or three dollars in a single supper bill, and still know 
he has paid five times the price, it is evident that im- 
agination, and not actual consumption, determines the 
price charged. But this peculiarity is found clsewhere 
on the continent than in Paris. 

It is somewhat a step down from these princely 
halla to the Palais-Royal, where, in some twenty 
different establishments, an excellent dinner of several 
courses, wine and coffee included, may be had for an 
average price of fifty cents to a dollar. The Palais 
Royal, an immense building surrounding a beautiful 
garden, once a royal residence, is now given over to 
jewelers acd restaurateurs. Its arcades, fronting flasb_ 
ing displays of real and imitation jewelry, fans and 
faicnce, are a favorite promenade, and from the second 
aud upper floors, devoted to the restaurants, are to be 
had delightful prospects of the fair garden below. 
These restaurants are famous for their wedding 
breakfasts, and are for this purpose much sought after 
by the Jeurgeoisie of the city, and to dine at the Palais- 
Royal is at least as essential a part of the programme 
of acountry-family’s visit to the great city as is a 
visit to the Louvre or the Bois de Boulogne. One 


soon tires, however, of the fare at these places, but 
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for an occasional meal they do very well, and I shall | 
never forget a farewell dinner given by a few of 

us American and English students to one of our 

number about to return home. We were given a very 

cosy little room by ourselves, were served a really 

elegant little dinner of soup, fish, roast, salad, veget- 

ables, entremet, dessert and coffee, with a moderate 

supply of good Bordeaux, and the expense of this 

dinner was eighty five cents a plate. I have fared 

worse at twice or three times this price elsewhere. 

But one does not al ways happen to find himself with- 
in reach of the Palais at meal-time, and another class 
of restaurants must be patronizec. Many a wayfarer 
on the streets at such hours hesitates to enter a cheap 
restaurant he knows nothing about, fearful of bad cook- 
ing, filth and bad service ; and a fortune long awaited 
the man who should dot the city all over with restau- 
rants where prices should be moderate and uniform, 
quality and service irreproachable, and the surround- 
ings attractive. Such an enterprise required courage, 
capital, tact and ability, and Mr. Duval, who possessed 
them all in a remarkable degree, captured the oppor- 
tunity and has made his fortune. The “ Restaurants 
Duval” are a model of energy, sense and capital, ap- 
plied to satisfy a real public need. The style and 
price, service and fare, are uniform in the thirty or 
forty establishments managed by this man, who sup- 
plies them from his own meat-markets, gardens and 
dairies. They are quiet, clean and pleasant places, 
and are patronized by the best class of customers. 
They have each a ground-floor saloon for the general 
public, and a second floor, or gallery, for those who 
come with family or friends, or who desire a quieter 
and more leisurely meal. On entering you are handed 
a card price-list of all the dishes served, and cn this 
the waitress—a middle-aged woman in a black uni- 
form dress with white cap and apron—checks off the 
price of each order filled. This card is handed with 
your money to the cashier on leaving, a few sous being 
left in the plate for the waitress. A few of the prices 
may be interesting: Bread, napkin, two cents each; 
wine, from four cents a half-pint up, according to 
quality; vegetables, five to twelve cents; steak or 
chop, plain, twelve cents; with potatoes, fourteen 
cents; other meat dishes from ten to thirty cents; 
cheese and desserts from five cents up. The portions 
are rather small, judged by our standards; but the 
quality is good, and everything is neat, even elegant 
sometimes, quiet and wholesome. 

But there are thousands of respectable persons in 
Paris so cconomical in their habits, or so impecunious, 
that a tax of ninety cents a day for coffee in the morn- 
ing and two meals a day at Duval’s seems to threaten 
bankruptcy : a vast army of students, clerks, salesmen, 
artist-, who prefer to eat fairly good and clean and 
wholesome food, and yet can lay out but fifty or sixty 
cents a day on their material sustenance. In any great 
and civilized community a real demand brings in time 
its supply, and as Paris has been nothing but Paris for 
some hundreds of years there has been time to develop a 
pretty good supply for these frugal consumers. Accord- 
ingly, scattered all through the length and breadth of 
the city, in all but the ‘‘eccentric” quarters, are to be 
found cheap restaurants of every conceivable kind, 
good bad and indifferent, for all purses, and tastes. 
Many of these are modest, clean and well-kept, serving 
dishes, cooked as only the French seem to know how to 
cook, for absurdly low prices, and yet so respectable 
that the most fastidious lady need not fear to be seen 
in them. 

I well remember such a restaurant, one of the first 
I entered in Paris. It has since disappeared. Among 
many oOtbers on the ancient Rue Monsieur-le-Prince, 
it was perhaps the least obtrusive in external appear- 
ance. On entering one found six small pine tables on 
the worn but clean-sanded tile floor. A well-dressed 
and most attractive lady presided at the counter and 
waited on the customers by turns with her mother, 
while in the corner her younger brother sat at a table 
working out his ‘‘ sums” for the next day’s school. Her 
father, or perhaps uncle, was the cook, and never in the 
Palais or at Bonlant’s was a filet auz champignons 
more delicately cooked and seasoned than was often 
served up for me here for the ridiculous price of twelve 
cents. 

But still more attractive to me was the unostentatious 
little place on the north side of the Rue de Buci, kept 
by my jolly Belgian host, M. Mootz, and his wife, 
Like the other, it was a family affair; and Mootz's 
- brother had already retired on fifteen years’ profits from 
this little place, as Mootz himself hoped to do in a few 
years, and not without reason. It was a white-fronted 
Crémerie, with a wellestablished local renown forits Brie 
and Roquefort cheese. Here daily gathered a steady and 
faithful clientage of the most varied character, with a 
small sprinkling of transient customers. There was the 
crusty old clerical gentleman who always brought his 
own bread under his arm, and carried away what was 
left uncut, and whose ire in leisure moments solemn- 
faced Charlies, the marvelous waiter, loved to rouse 


by pretended sympathy with the Commune. There was 
the old fashioned and dignified librarian of the Beaux- 
Arts, who always sat in the warm corner next the 
kitchen, and was always so shocked at the loud merri- 
ment of the story-telling crowd of American students 
that made this modest den their rendezvous and club 
house. There was the old Scotchman, who always 
cut out the soft of his bun to crumb- into his choco- 
late, and cut the crust into strips to be buttered and 
eaten separately, and the dyspeptic whose invariable 
lunch seemed to be a bowl of chocolate, a bowl 
of soup and two of coffee. Then there were a few 
commonplace students and grisettes, a quartette of 
Swedish ladies, and ourselves. We were a coterie of 
American and English students who, after many 
efforts to break away from this restaurant, had in- 
variably returned, and finally settled down as its regu- 
lar customers; although we knew well that our milk 
was always the condensed article, the steak generally 
tough, the wine atrociously sour, the kitchen opera- 
tions, carried on in full view of the customers, not 
aiways appetizing. The good stories and hearty 
laughs we enjoyed in that little den over our black 
coffee aud detestable French cigarettes could not be 
recorded easily even in avery large volume. Mootz 
and his Madame always treated us like friends, always 
gave us credit (and never lost by it, according to their 
own statement), and always welcomed us back from 
our vacations. In this humble repair we paid ten 
cents for a small steak or chop with potatoes; seven 
cents for two eggs, boiled, fried, scrambled or in an 
omelet; four cents for vegetables, for a big bowl of 


coffee or chocolate ; seven cents for a pint of ordinary | 


(very) wine, and three for cheese, or for a half-syphon 
of seltzer. But the great marvel of the place was not 
the prices but the waiter, the stentorian Charles. With 
the voice in which he pitched his orders to the in 
the kitehen he could have made himself heard from 
poop to forecastle of a seventy-four in a northeastern 
hurricane, and his arithmetical equaled his pulmonary 
powers. With twenty customers at once, never mak- 
ing a mistake in serving an order, he would remember 
every item served to each, and would add up your bill 
in a droning undertone with the rapidity of lightning, 
absolutely without error. He was, in fact, above his 
position, and now presides as proprietor over a Louillon 
in the Rue Montmartre. 

A “Bouillon” is an establishment which makes a 
specialty of ‘* Ordinaries.” An Ordinary is the princi- 
pal meal of half the workingmen of Paris, and consists 
of a bow! of soup followed by the meat from which 
the broth was made, served with carrots and turnips. 
It is really a big bowl of vegetable soup with the 
solids removed and served separately, but one fancies 
he is getting two courses thereby—a very cheap luxury, 
as it only costs eight cents. At a *‘ Bouillon” one can 
also procure the average restaurant fare, but the 
ordinaire is its chief stand-by. 

A civilized and well-bred man would hardly care to 
frequent cheaper houses of entertainment than the 
above. But for the really poor there are still lower 
priced places. In one, near the Place Maubert, one 
may procure any dish of meat or vegetables for four 
cents. There are hundreds of cheap wine-shops that 
serve meals to customers at almost equally low rates. 
At one very respectable little place I used tu get a good 
dinner for seventeen cents. But such places are rare, 
and one does well to fight shy of their cooking and 
their usual filth. There are many other specialties in 
the way of restaurants: restaurants where only horse- 
meet is served; fish restaurants; beer gardens that 
serve beer, coffee, hot meals, and music at the same 
time; Alsatian taverns that favor you with Lorraine 
ham, sauer-krout, and ‘ Biére d’Alsace” (brewed in 
Paris) ; restaurants famous for their Burgundy snails 
or their frogs. There are artists’ haunts, the walls 
hung with the works of former customers—left out of 
friendship, or to satisfy unpaid scores—and sometimes 
of great value since their once impecunious authors 
have become world-famous. 

There are historic restaurants, like the Café Procope, 
which for two hundred years, so they say, has been 
a resort of students, and whose walls, in our own 
century, have echoed the voices of Victor Hugo, 
Thiers and Gambetta, in those debates and speeches 
for which the Latin Quarter cafés used to be famous 
before the days of clubs and ‘‘ Cercles” in Paris. 

A few differences of detail between the ordinary 
French restaurants and corresponding places here may 
deserve mention before closing. The cooking gener- 
ally in spite of comparative poverty in vegetables is 
far superior to what one finds in the same grade here. 
The table appointments are apt to be inferior except 
in the matter of crockery. Salt-spoons and salt- 
sprinklers are unknown, which annoys a fastidious 
American ; knives and forks are not changed at each 
course, and bread is cut by each customer for himself 
from the long loaf passed around. If a Aaditué he will 
be polite enough to clean his knife on the end he cuts 
off for himself before cutting the slice. He pays from 


one to three cents for the napkin and plate, and never 
should fail to leave from two to five cents for the 
waiter, whose only revenue is derived from this tax, 
and who often pays a handsome bonus to the pro- 
prietor for the privilege of farming the revenue of his 
restaurant. 

I have not attempted to discuss the French cuisine, 
having no scientific and technical knowledge of its 
peculiarities and secrets, except that it is wonderful 
for its frugal saving and using of all scraps, and for 
its seasoning and sauces. Neither can I enter into 
many other allied topics, but must close here, advis- 
ing all my readers to go and sec and taste for them- 
selves as soon as they get a chance. 


ALONG THE ROADSIDE. 


By Jor. Benton. 


T the end of summer, grounds and lawns which 
have been neglected put on their worst face, 
and have a rusty and disordered look. Almost every- 
thing which has a green surface seems not only be- 
fitting, but beautiful, in Apriland May. The incipi- 
ent weeds, even, are ornamental, and blend so with 
the generally fresh color of grass and foliage that, 
whether we relish their appearance or not, we do not 
feel that their mere presence offends the sight. The 
tender-leaved spear-mint is a pretty, toothsome morsel 
when it first pierces its way through the roadside 
sward in Spring; but when August comes it has a 
specially rank and untidy garmenture. And this 
coarse repulsive look comes to al! the various intruders 
on the roadside grass-plats in this later period. 

I confess, when our long, cold winters are over, I feel 
& sympathy with every effort that is made to cover the 
brown, bare earth. I can almost give a sort of lenity 
to the widespread plantain, and am not so eager to 
strike the hoe at the root of the persistent burdock as I 
am now. But there are toc many who leave the hoe and 
scythe altogether alone, so far as concerns the road- 
side, and suffer even now, when they are in their 
worst estate, all manner of unsightly weeds to over- 
run the roadside lawns. In one place you will see 
large patches of the thick-branching May-weed; in 
another, such high stalks as the angelica and ele- 
campane spread themselves into a nearly impassable 
thicket; and even such pests as snap-dragon and 
Canada-thistles are in frequent and shameful occur- 
rence. 

Now, it is neither good taste nor good farming where 
you can make these observations and frame this in- 
dictment. In fact, it is hard to do good farming, and 
keep your own fields free from weed-pests, when your 
neighbor’s road-space is made a nursery for every 
evil-bearing seed. The solidarity of interest between 
man and man is nowhere hetter illustrated than where 
care and sloveniiness come together on two adjacent 
farms. It is even exasperating to do well when your 
neighbor harbors the very enemies you strive, year by 
year, to exterminate, and, after giving literal hospital, 
leaves them where the winds and the elements 
send them back upon you in refreshed battalions. It 
would seem to be enough to be obliged to fight the 
evil forces themselves without having to encounter 
human help leagued in their behalf. 

So many State legislatures have come to this conclu- 
sion that we have now in nearly every State some law 
about weeds that only needs to be enforced to compel 
their destruction on every highway. In this State the 
law is sufficiently special and stringent for every pur- 
pose that a law can fulfill; but, so certain is law not 
valuable where public sentiment is itself languid and 
slothful on the subject, the result is only partially 
what one would wish. Where there is village or 
neighborhood pride on the subject, the weeds are dis- 
posed of without notice of the law, and where no 
one cares the law is not operative. 

There is, of course, some reason why laws of this 
kind are not easily sustained. It is certainly not pleas- 
antto complain of your near neighbor, who may be kind 
and neighborly in every respect but this; and one feels 
that it is a little in the nature of officiousness to com- 
plain of those who live afar off. If you are prompted by 
a virtuous motive to do so, your good intention will be 
either misconstrued or set down to some plausible ill- 
suspicion. At any rate, the law stands in all its firm- 
ness and integrity, and as I ride along the dusty August 
roads I perceive that the weeds stand, too, in all their 
ugliness anc deformity. The Canada thistle seed, in 
large patches, is winged for its flight; the brown 
spikes of dock are full of evil fruitfulness, and a mot- 
ley of other undesired growths is strung along the road 
borders, 

I suppose if Oscar Wilde had come amongst us to 
uphold an esthetic treatment of the landscape he 
would hardly have succeeded in gaining his present 
notoriety, and would not have won his estimated $30, - 
000. But the field is well worth working on its eco- 
nomical aspect. One cannot easily overrate the in- 
creased value which a farm or country house gains by 
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having all the approaches to it look neat and thrifty, 
as against a corresponding one where the roadways 
are deformed by every careless and pestiferous growth. 
A clean lawn is itself a mantle of beauty ana a badge 
of value ; and where the whole domestic landscape is 
kept in a conspiracy to this end the township and 
neighborhood at once rise in value and popular estima- 
tion. 

A correspondent of a prominent Boston paper has 
lately described a model Massachusetts town where 
every man’s door-yard frontage has been putin con- 
spicuous healthy rivalry with its novighbor. Itis im- 
possible to find a piece of litter either on the street or 
lawn. It is all as if it were swept. Before he thought, 
he carelessly threw away an abandoned card on the 
sidewalk, but this seemed at once such an offense be 
picked it up and tossed it further off. It was still out 
of place, and he threw it in the roadway itself. Even 
there it chided him, and was so glaring he was com- 
pelled to go and pocket it for a more ignoble and secret 
destruction and burial. The neatness and thrift of the 
street pierced his conscience and made him seem a 
solitary and dreadful offender. What a beneficent 
mission it would prove if several hundred country 
residents in every county to-day could spend a week ia 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts ! 


A SUMMER HOME FOR CHILDREN. 
By J. W. 8. 


/TXNHE Summer Home at Batb, L. L, under the New 

York Children’s Aid Society, has each week dur- 
ing the summer entertained over 200 children. Alto- 
gether about 1,200 have escaped from sultry streets and 
close, hot, ill-ventilated rooms to enjoy the cool sea 
air. They are gathered principally from the tenement 
houses and the streets occupied by the poorest classes. 
A steamer (the ‘* Philadelphia,” Killam, master) takes 
them, under their conductor, Mr. Schlegel, generally 
from Broome Street, East River, to a pier adjoining 
the Hlome. Two minutcs’ walk along the beach brings 
them into the gruund, when they become guests of 
Mr. and Mrs. Fry. A lot of about ten acres contains 
a veranda about 60x10 feet, dining room about 60260, 
dormitories to accommodate 300 children, thirty 
swings, a revolving platform, a great sand heap, 
grounds, shaded by forest trees, frontiug 400 feet on 
the ocean. 

The children at first seem dazed with the sight of so 
many attractions. They finally get their minds settled 
by a sandwich, and are ready for work. The **scups” 
are the first favorites. A hundred take to the swings 
at once and set them a-going like mad. Some sit on 
the bulkhead or on the benches under the open piazza, 
where they have a view of the sea, and muse. They 
watch the waves in their ceaseless wash to and fro. 
They see the white sails of the pleasure-boats, the 
steamers to Coney Island, and the large, dark, heavy 
ocean ships slowly plowing their way, bound to dis- 
tant ports. 

One troop is marching around, two by two, in good 
order, under a captain, their heads wreathed with elm 
leaves stuck together with pine stickers. They are 
Italians, and perbaps through instinct are reproducing 
the revels of Bacchus. Others, scientifically inclined, 
engage in botanizing. Everything in the shape of a 
flower or plant is gathered with avidity. A blue star- 
shaped flower on tall, branching stems, the pest of the 
farmer, is a prize. The daisy, clover, pepper-grass 
and tall dried grass are gathered and carefully cher- 
ished. Oscar Wilde would be delighted with their 
appreciation of weeds. Even the fresh green leaves of 
the trees have a charm for them. Happy the child 
that can get a branch and then deck its hat or hair 
with them. 

The skipping rope keeps up its beat from morn till 
night. The tired ones gather together under the shade 
to sit on the grass and read story-books or, what they 
like better, to hear a story told or read. Some lie 
sprawling at full length on the grass and look at the 
white clouds sailing through the azure depth of heaven. 
Some rest on their elbows like miniature sphinxes and, 
with heads in a circle, exchange ideas on the mysteries 
of the world. Some take at once to the great sand- 
pile. Another set form ariog by joining hands, and 
swing around singing : 


Here comes a crowd of jolly sailor boys 
That lately came on shore. 
They spend their time in drinking wine, 
As they have done before. 
So we go round and ronnd, 
And round we go once more, 
And this ts the girl— 
A very pretty girl — 
A—kiss—for—kneeling—down. 


The last line is given when marking one to fall out. 
The one marked by ‘‘down” falls out and joins a row 
who march outside, contrary to the ring, holding each 
other’s skirts, till all who want to join them are out. 


Qne of their prettiest games is to form 4 ring with 


joined hands. One is outside and goes around as they 
ving, ** I go round and round the valley, 

I go round and round the valley. 

As we are all so gay.” 
They break hands and stand apart and sing, 

“ Go in and out the window,” 
while the rover passes through the ranks. 

** Go stand and face your lover,” 
is sung and the rover stops before one of the ring, and 
that one commences the game again. So it goes till 
each has gone round the valley. 

If more dramatically inclined, a smaller ricg is 
formed with two girls in the middle. One kneels and 
one stands. 

The ring marches and sings, 


** The farmer is dead and lald in his grave, 
Laid in his grave, 
Laid in his grave, Oh! Oh! Oh!” 


‘** There grew an old apple-tree over his head, 
Over his bead, 
Over his head, 
Over his head, Oh! Oh! Oh!"y 
(No. 1 holds her hands over No. 2, who kneels. ) 
The apples are ripe and ready to fall, 
Ready to fall, (repeat three times. ) 
(No. 1 waves her hands up and down.) 
There came ar. old woman picking them up, 
Picking them up, etc. 
(No. 1 makes believe pick apples. ) 
The farmer got up and gave her a kick, 
(No. 2. gets up and kicks at No. 1.) 
This made the old woman go hipity hep. 
(No. 1 hops about and all go hopping around. No. 2 
chooses another partner and so the play goes on.) 

The greatest event of the day is a bath in the sea. 
Nature has prepared a great shallow bowl with a rim of 
fine soft sand gently sloping into deep water, called 
Gravesend Bay. The surf of the Atlantic 1s stopped by 
the line of Coney Island, but it has its own gentle 
waves. 

The children bathe in groups of one hundred at a 
time. 

The ripp‘e of laughter that goes up with a staccato 
of littie shricks apprises everybody that they are in. 
They hold on to the rope and dance and jump with 
ecstasy. 

Watchers are on shore and in a boat in front of them 
to rescue any that may be in danger. 

But one case has occurred among the many thou- 
sands when help was needed. It is singular that no 
serious accident has occurred or any one been injured 
of all that have been here. A good evidence of the 
continual care of the superintendent. The govern- 
ment is on the priociple that the best government is 
that which governs least. They hardly know that 
there is a government. But they are not saints. There 
arc baud tempers, insubordination and quarrelsome dis. 
positions, but they do not often come to the surface, 
and are easily repressed. They are not the nice, clean 
children of ‘peorle well-to-do, but the majority come 
with dresges ragged, dirty and greasy. They require 
thorough washing. The faces are often thin, and look 
as if pinched by want or pale for want of good food 
But at the end of the week they become rounder and 
ruddier, and their eyes dance with the thoughts of what 
a happy time they bave had. 

The dining room holds 275 children seated at seven 
tables. The tables are like a letter C, reminding one 
of the reclinium of the times of Christ. But here 
both sides are occupied by little ones. With folded 
hands and closed eyes, in concert they follow Mrs. 
Fry and say devoutly, ‘‘ Our Father in heaven! We 
thank thee for all thy mercies. Keep us from harm, 
and make us good children for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

In the morning the food is generally oatmeal, syrup, 
bread and coffee. At nooo, meat and vegetables. At 
night, bread and butter and milk. 

Their capacity for bread is, at first, almost insatiable, 
but they are given all they can eat. Their appetites in- 
crease under the effect of sea air and exercise every 
day. 

They go to bed shortly after sundown, tired and 
happy, worn out with playing. When assembled in 
line marching to their dormitories their favorite song is, 

Safe in the arms of Jesur, 
Safe on his gentile breast, 
There by his love o’ershaded, 
Sweetly my sou! shall rest. 

Their heads hardly touch the pillow before they 
close their eyes in slumber. A hundred children in 
their little beds, silent but for the sound of breathing, 
seen under the dim light of the single lamp, the sea 
breeze blowing over them, the guardian waicher mov- 
ing noiselessly among them, presents a pretty picture 
of healthful repose. 

In contrast, think of tie children in hot, close, il)- 
ventilated rooms, tossing restlessly through the night. 
As I write, July 26, I note the ghastly record of lives 
of little children in New York city that were cut down 


by the heat. They make a column of the “ Telegram.” 


Truly, the question of a summer home by the sea or 
in the country is not one of mere pleasure, but of life 
and death. 


THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST.* 
By Henry Warp Beecrer. 


HE greatest forces that have ever been exerted in 

this world have been those against which all the 
chances ran. If from any point of view, eighteen hun- 
dred years ago and more, you had been asked to select 
the name that was destined to have the most power in 
the world, you would have gone all over creation be- 
fore you had thought of taking up a poor peasant ina 
distracted province of the East, in Galilee; a child of 
carpenters, and, as the world then must have seen it, a 
child carrying with him a putative father only, and 
when he went out in later life he weut as a vagabond. 
He had no employment during his three ministerial 
years; he had no commission; he was as one rejected 
by all the authorities of bis own people; he was ar- 
rested by the most eminent of his kind; he was com- 
mitted by his government; he suffered a death that 
wasextremely cruel not only, but that always carried 
with it an odious element. The cross at that time was 
what the gallows are to us, and even worse the ig- 
nominy of it. And if you could stand io imagination 
and hover over the scene in that time you would say 
that there never was a more unfortuaoate creature born 
under heaven. Living in poverty, dependent on char- 
ity, for a little while followed by the curiosity and 
wonder of the country peuple, then cast out from the 
synagogue and temple and given over to death; can 
you conceive of anything humbler, anything weaker, 
anything that had in it the promise of so little power ? 
Yet that was the Name that to-day stands above every 
name for power and influence. 

Take the gathering of the Church of Christ. When 
in dismay their leader bad been taken from them, cru- 
cified and buried, a dozen or more came together, as it 
were to keep their sorrow warm. Every single aspira- 
tion had come to nothing. The predominant feeling 
must have been, with the reflective, We have been 
fooled ; we thought that he was to restore Israel; we 
thought really that he was a divine Creator and had 
the power of God; why, he raised the dead, he healed 
the sick, cured the blind and the deaf; himself he 
could not save, and he is gone! There was never any- 
thing that seemed more utterly hopeless to them. 
When they were with fear and trembiiog finally 
brought to believe that he had Deen restored from the 
dead, and when he bad gone up on high leaving inspir- 
ations and promises, yet what was the cluster of dis- 
ciples—the primitive Church? Gathered in an upper 
room, for fear of the Jews, holding a little prayer- 
meeting. If anybody had looked in and seen those 
coarsely dressed people there, with no name, wealth, 
position, literature, nothing, and some one of them had 
told him, ‘* We expect to shake the kingdoms of the 
world,” he would have said, ‘‘ You ought to be pt:t in- 
to a lunatic asylum,” the difference between what 
they were to do and what they were to do it with was 
so extraordinary! There was (he weakness that had 
the invincible power of God in it, and that gradually 
increased and rolled on unti! it has controlled the world, 
and has in its hands to-day more influence than any 
other collection of men on the globe; for no crown 
holds under it such authority as the miter; no scepter 
has in it such power. 

Paul when he began to preach saw it—the in- 
adequacy «f the external instruments to the great 
astounding purposes—and he is obliged to say: We 
do not live because we can see, we live by faith. Well, 
what is faith? Imagination. We are living in the 
realm of imagination, in the ideal world. We are in 
the realm of hope, we are in the realm of feeling, 
emotion, aud we know that the heart-throbs that we 
have portend great results in time to come. Long be- 
fore churches were built, long before any pompous 
ceremonial, Christianity increased and spread itself 


from the interior power in exterior strength and gran- 


deur. It was weakness still inits mightiness. If you 
come later down, the Huguenots in the wilderness car- 
ried over the sced of the early religion ia the times of 
great depression ; the Covenanters, the various Protest- 
ant Puritan clements, the transportation of the church 
in the wilderness of New Eaogland—all the circum- 
stances were adverse on any calculation. Now when 
mea and women and young people are being gathered 
into the Christian church one might stand outside and 
say: ‘‘ Well, all well enough ; what does it amount 
to? They aren't going to be changed very much. They 
just go and are examined, and are gathered ioto the 
church, and behave themselves at home, but it doesn’t 
amount to anything. I can’t see that there is very 
much change.” The kingdom of God, says the Lord 
Jesus Christ, is like unto leaven, which a woman took 


Lecture-Room Talk. Friday evening, May 5, 1832, Reported for 
Tbh Cbristign Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 
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and hid in three measures of meal till the whole was 
leavened. 

The principle of Divine grace, the working power 
of God’s spirit in the human heart, is invisible, but 
though it has n» exterior disclosure, or certainly not 
at first, it is one of the most powerful influences that 
exists in all the world. When I go aboard these 
enormous steamers that now sre fiying across the 
deep in one week instead of five and six, and look at 
those massive engines, it seems to me that they are 
sublime ; when I stand by the locomotive on the track 
and see that perfection of force in that instrument, I 
say to myself, Well, this is power condensed without a 
parallel. And yet if I turn away and look over in the 
meadow yonder, or in the forest, the actual power de- 
veloped in forests and grass in drawing up the sap and 
in developing the new growths—by experimental meas- 
urement the power that is developed in one single 
tree will beat the locomotive out of sight. There is 
more actual physical attraction in the quiet drawing 
up of the sap and in the outburst of the leaves than 
in any engine that was ever built. The work of God 
in the human heart is just as silent, just as impressive, 
but this has resulted in the development of moral 
qualities. Entering into the church does not seem to 
be very much just now, but listen to the way in which 
the Apostle speaks where he congratulates them that 
they are come to Christ and not to Moses, that they 
come out of a royal ceremonial and from a resounding 
history, but have come to something transcendently 
more glorious and invisitle. ‘‘ Ye are not come unto 
the mount that might be touched, and that burned 
with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tem- 
pest, and the sound of a trumpet and the voice of 
words ; which voice they that heard entreated that the 
word should not be spoken to them any more: (for 
they could not endure that which was commanded, 
and if so much as a beast touch the mountain, it shall 
be stoned, or thrust through with a dart; and so ter- 
rible was the sight that Moses said, I exceedingly fear 
and quake.) But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 


‘lem and to an innumerable company of angels, to the 


general assembly and church of the first-born which 
are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of 
Abel. Sve that ye refuse not him that speaketh.” 

When a young person unites himself with the church 
of Jesus Christ no banners are lifted, no trumpet is 
sounded, no dramatic ceremony; yet he has taken the 
first steps along that airy highway that leads to the 
communion of all the dead that die in Christ Jesus. It 
is the p-rtal of heaven, it isa beginning of a career 
that shall last in glory and blessedness as long as the 
government of God itself shall last. When any come 
into the communion of the church of Christ, I have 
& personal sympathy, a sort of relationsbip to them. 
My thought instantly binds them with beams of light 
to the upper world. They are goi1g where my children 
are, my mother, my father, my brother, my sister. They 
are going where are ali the great names whose instruc- 
tions I have followed, and all the loved ones who are 
enshrined in an everlasting safety. 

So “ar as coming into the church is concerned, I wish 
you might be delivered from the inanity and the—I 
bardly know how to characterize it, which attended 
my own beginning in this way. I had the misfortune 
to be born of a ministerial family, so that everybody 
thought I ought to be a great deal better boy than if 
my father had been a farmer or anything else, and I 
knew it too. All such expectations are empty. I was 
hurried from school to join the church because it had 
been reported to my father that I was converted. I 


_ was a little bit, just a little bit, but I had almost for- 


gotten it when I got the astounding letter directing me 
to come home and be examined for membership in 
the church. That scared me. It almost took my 
breath away. Then I tried to hustle up the feeling that 
was dying out, and to get into the right state of mind: 
and when I came down to Boston I was one evening 
taken to Deacon Lambert’s, and there was the examin- 
ing committee of the then Harover Street Church, and 
I was asked one or two questions. What I answered 
I can’t remember now, and after two or three questions 
one of the deacons turned and said: ‘‘ Well, Lsuppose 
that under your father’s instructions you probably 
have the right knowledge. This will do, my son.” I 
went away feeling like a man that had stolen some- 
thing and was afraid that they would find it out. I 
felt I had no right to go into the church. I thought I 
ought to go through a conversion that I had not gone 
through and ought to have electric joy that I didn’t 
have. I tried for it and didn’t get it, and I really had 
to do something all the time to keep the thought out of 
my mind till Sunday came around. When Sunday 
came and the names of the candidates were read, my 
eyes began to dance. I recollect looking at the car- 
pet, and every figure was running around and I didn’t 


hear a word of the confession of faith or the covenant, 
and when I got back into the pew I had a feeling of 
dread that God might strike me dead, because I had 
come into the church and had no business to come 
into the church. It was without any solitary joy, it 
was without any ray of pleasure; it was a matter of 
fear and not of conscience ; very largely of fear and 
very little conscience. Oh! If I had had anybody to 
tell me what it really is. If I could have had made 
known to me that tle attitude of the divine thought 
was that of Christ when he sat and mothers wanted 
him to teach their ciildren, and he said, ‘‘ Suffer them 
to come. They are little children, they don’t know 
much, their life is all before them, but let them come 
to me. I will take care of them. I will love them.” So 
sits Christ in his church to-day, calling to himself all 
those that are conscientiously poor and needy, that 
have that preparation which consists in not being pre- 
pared. So sits Christ and calls little children not only 
to him, but says to men, Except ye become as little 
children ye shell not enter the kingdom of heaven. 
Ihave sought under my ministration to make the 
church seem the place of education, and unfolding, and 
of peace and joy and trust, not in one’s self, but in the 
abounding gentleness and love of God. You are not 
come to Mount Sion of conscience; you are not come 
to Mount Sion of fear; you are come to the Mount of 
Love ; you are come to the fellowship of the gentlest 
of all lovers, Jesus. I rejoice in the beginnings of this 
sweet inward life, which has very little to show to men 
outwardly, but it is the power of God unto salvation ; 
and although simple, unostentatious in any visible 
sense here upon earth, it is the beginning of the grand 
drama of eternity. It is the first step in that journey 
which brings you to all that is most beautiful and 
grand, pure and noble in the general assembly and the 
church of the first-born in heaven; and if this opaque 
roof migbt be lifted, and if these dusky heavens might 
be rolled away, and if the heavenly joy might be let 
down, oh! how glorious would seem these humble 
steps which we are taking here to Christ, in bis church 
and among his people, when we saw that they were, 
after all, the seed forms of that grandeur which is in- 
visible, and yet more real than the things that the eye 
can see or the ear cap hear. I rejoice with all those 
that are beginning their forward march; it is the 
school of Christ ; these are the first steps to immortal 
knowledge and to the glory of the kingdom of God. 


The Forme. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND ITS DE- 
TECTION. 
FIRST PAPER. 
By Arsert R. Leporx., Ph. D. 


HE subject of adulteration, especially the adulter- 
ation of food, has been prominently before the 
public for the last few months. Adulterations are, as 
as a rule, difficult to detect without the aid of a chem- 
ist. Bad as they are in this country they are probably 
less than in Europe. Although many very able articles 
have been written to show the extent of adulterations, 
less has been said of the way in which they may be 
detected in the household. 

There are two classes of adulterations of which we 
will speak : first, those which are generally harmless 
in themselves, and are added simply to make weight ; 
and second, those which are really hurtful and are 
added to cenceal defects, or change the character of 
the article by coloring, checking fermentation, etc., 
etc. A prominent American writer says, ‘‘In every 
branch of trade to which the practice of adulteration 
could be applied it has been introduced, until few can 
now tell what they eat and drink, and the physician is 
often unable to predict with certainty the result of his 
prescription.” 

The attention of governments has been called to this 
evil from time to time, and laws of great severity have 
been passed in Great Britain, France and Germany, to 
remedy the evil. We have local and general Jaws in 
this country for the same purpose, but all of them 
stop short of complete success. They are not practical. 
In 1848 a law was passed by Congress to prevent the 
adulteration of drugs. It had an immediate and bene- 
ficial effect. A curious result of this kind may be 
mentioned here. Previously to 1848, Gum Scammony 
rarely contained over twenty per cent. of scammony ; 
after the act went into effec: it was rare to find twenty 
per cent. of impurities ; physicians were slow to learn 
the difference, and gave the same doses as before, in 
many cases with disastrous effect. 


THE ADULTERATION OF FLOUR AND BREAD. 

The foreign substances which the microscope will 
often reveal in flour are of three kinds: first, such as 
are added to increase the weight; second, such as are 
added to counteract fermentation or other deterioration 


in quality; and third, those added to improve the 


color. The “ make weights” most common are chalk, 
lime-stone, white clay, gypsum, heavy spar and infus- 
orial earth. In Holland large factories are running 
constantly, grinding heavy spar, a white mineral, and 
exporting it under the name of ‘artificial flour.” The 

very white flour used by some confectioners in making 
tarts and fancy cakes 1s often found adulterated with 

this heavy spar to the extent of fifteen or twenty per 
cent. From Gastonia, North Carolina, and from two 
localities in ‘Tennessee, barites—another name for 
heavy spar—is shipped north by the car-load, after 
having been ground, to be used in adulteration. Who 
knows how many of the aches and pains of childhood 
from eating tarts and cakes were not due to some in- 
digestible mineral! Flour is often adulterated by the 
addition of potato-starch, indian-meal, rice-flour, alum, 

sulphate of copper, etc. These latter adulterations 
are rarely, if ever, made by the miller, but by the 
baker, grocer or other small dealer. They are all com- 
paratively eaay of detection in the flour, but after the 
bread is baked it is difficult to recognize them. Rice 
flour, potato-starch, and indian meal, may generally be 
detected by examining the flour with a strong magni- 
fying glass or with a microscope. Piaster of Paris, 

heavy spar, infusorial earth, terra alba, lime-stone, 

chalk, clay, etc., form a heavy, insoluble residue at the 
bottom of the glass if flour containing them is stirred 
up with water. Sulphate of copper—‘‘ blue vitriol "— 
is sometimes put into flour, and may be recognized, 

when its presence is suspected, by forming a blue color 
when a little prussiate of potash is placed upon the 
moistened bread or flour. Another way to detect heavy 
adulterations in flour is to shake it up in a test-tube or 
other narrow cylindrical vessel with chloroform. The 
flour and lighter materials will float upon the chloro- 
form, while the clay and heavier materials will dissolve. 

The test-tube should be shaken and allowed to rest for 
a few moments before examiring. The Imperial Com- 
mission which was formed in Germany, in 1877, to ex- 
amine into, aud report upon, the subject of adultera- 
tion, used the following language concerning infusorial 
earth: ‘‘The very fine and dazzling white varieties 
are regularly shipped to England and America, to be 
used in adulterating flour.” An Ecglish chemist made 
analyses of 53 samples of baker’s bread such as is sold 
to the poorer classes of London, and in every single 
loaf he detected the presence of alum, in many he 
found sulphate of copper and sulphate of zinc (in one 
case to the extent of four per cent.), ultramarine, etc. 
Picric acid is said to have been in use in Germany to 
impart to cakes the golden color which should have 
been produced by eggs. | 


SUGAR. 


The subject of the adulteration of sugar hus recently 
been discussed by the daily papers, by clubs, commis- 
sions, etc., etc. The ‘‘make-weights” in sugar are 
readily detected in the household. The sample has 
only to be stirred up with water, when the clay, chalk, 
terra alba, gypsum, etc., will remain undissolved, 
rendering us able, perbaps, tv return the sugar to the 
grocer with the statement that ‘it contains not quite 
enough sand for building purposes, but too much for 
household use.” The only coloring matters which are 
used in sugars are employed to produce a blue-white. 
For this purpose indigo, Pruss‘an blue and ultramarine 
are used. They are of necessity employed in such 
small quantities that they are practically uninjurious. 
This is done by the refiners. Just at this time the so- 
called ‘‘new process sugars” are exciting considerable 
atteution. They are usually low grades of cane sugar 
which are raised to higher grades, judged by their 
color, by the admixture of glucose, sometimes called 
grape or starch sugar. When properly prepared, it is 
still a debatable question whether this admixture of 
glucose is injurious. It is claimed by some that it in- 
duces certain diseases, while others of equal repute 
say that it is harmless. When improperly and care- 
lessly made it may contain acids and other poisons. 
There are no means of detecting the admixture of 
grape sugar in samples of brown, yellow or crushed 
white sugar—with which it is usually mixed—without 
a chemical analysis. 

The ‘‘ make-weights” and coloring matters some- 
times employed by confectioners are often not only 
unhealthy, but poisonous in the extreme: Candy has 
been found colored with a mixture of arsenic and 
copper, flavored with poisonous oil of merbane, and 
containing thirty per cent. of plaster of Paris! A sample 
of candy bought at random and examined by the 
writer contained pure sugar, 59.40 per cent., powdered 
soapstone 4 per cent., while starch, flavoring and col- 
oring matter mace up the rest. Dr. Thompson, who 
analyzed a large number of English confections, found 
in one case twenty per cent. of gypsum, pipe clay and 
impure stareb, cemented together by zinc white and col 
ored with chrome yellow. In many cases the coloring 
matter was Paris green. He found in one sample no less 
than sixteen per cent. of arsenic and thirty per cent- 


of lead; in some cases aniline colors, in otherg cin” 
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nabar, red Jead, orpiment. It is very rare, of course, 
that candy is so charged with poison as to be immedi- 
ately fatal, but persons who are in the habit of eating 
confections can convey to their system, little by little, 
eufficient poison to result in time in serious ill health, 
in fact-in death. White, as already staed, injurious 
adulterations of sugar can be readily detected in the 
household, adulterated candy is not so easily discov- 
ered; the safest way is to avoid all highly colored con- 
fections. 


A FEW SEASONABLE WORDS. 
Dear City Friends: 

E are always glad to know it is well with you 

and yours. Our hearts are tenderly inclined 
toward you, and to meet you at reasonable times 
always has been, and ever will be, a very sincere 
pleasure. But the season of withering heat, sickening 
glare and blinding dust is upon us. In the best con- 
ditions, poor sweltering humanity pants like the hart 
for the watecr-brook, and turns appealingly toward the 
four quarters of the globe for something to alleviate its 
torments. You, amid the brick walls, fine upholstery 
and bewildering bric-a-brac which was a never-failing 
delight in the cool days that are past, raturally yearn 
for green pastures, umbrageous trees, and purling 
streams. Quite naturally too, with thoughts intent on 
rural sights and sounds, come- kindly remembrances 
of rural folk. The long school vacation is here, and 
children, great and small, need a change. The vagrant 
element lying dormant comes to the front, clamoring 
for Saratoga, seaside resorts, or even a period of gypsy- 
ing on outlying farms, or grassy village streets. The 
first named are not in accord with the family income, 
but haply country cousins—less expensive—may sup- 
ply their lack in the programme. Sue and Tom shall 
go cut to The Elms to help or hinder haying and har- 
vesting, while mamma and Pet linger beneath the roof 
of an old schoolmate, in a village nestling among 
breezy hills, or with distant relatives who have drifted 
into comfortable country homes. At all reasonable 
times, as I before remarked, our doors shall swing 
wide on hospitable hinges, but pray reflect that our 
desire for mitigating circumstances may be equal to 
vour own, and don’t make a mere convenience of us. 
Don’t, ‘‘an you love us,” come in the torridness of 
midsummer. 

Yet even then we will anoint you with the oil of 
gladness for a day, or, mayhap, for a brace of them— 
for a body may without danger of cremation endure 
the purgatorial fires of a kitchen for that small espace 
—but be assured if your stay becomes a lengthened 
sweetness, though Sparian-like we conceal our pain, 
our exceeding bitter cry will be, as we meet behind 
the pantry door, ‘‘ When, ob when, will they go?” 

Surely you can fancy what it might be to serve one’s 
sclf and one’s household, with no he!ping hands save 
the water.soaked pair of a weekly washerwoman on 
blue Monday! Matrons there are of my acquaint- 
ance leading lives of almost unremitting toil, doing 
the humblest duties, and accepting the added cases of 
tickness or other burdens the hour may bring, with 
cheerfulest courage, because the demand for servants in 
the country so much exceeds thesupply; though times 
there be when the patientest of all loses heart, and 
would welcome the exchange of the days that are for 
the blessed ones to come, when the weary are at rest. 


_ Such bours drift into every over-burdened life. Say if 


the charm of the best of good fellowship could—at 
this season of the year—come to such an one as an un- 
mitigated blessing? These things should not be; but 
they are, and will continue, until the emancipation of 
the housebold drudge comes through the aid of Afri- 
can or Mongolian hands stretched forth to answer our 
Macedonian cry for help. It may surprise you, yet the 
simple fact remains that three-fourths of well-to-do 
families situated beyond the relief an intelligence 
office may afford are self-serving, and necessarily so. 
Factories, paper mills, and other more genteel (?) em- 
ploymente, have diverted into new ways the strength 
and brawn whose natural channel was that of do- 
mestic service, until such service is no longer pro- 
curalle on any terms. , 

Within a month, driven by the feebleness of the 
house-mother, I have seen the merchant forsake his 
desk and the lawyer his brief to scour the highways 
and Lyways in pursuit of female help, without avail. 
Amid this state of things, what wonder if old-time, 
open-banded hospitality ceases to be, and we are forced 
to welcome less heartily the coming than speed the 
departing guest. Two of my good neighbors, who 
with suitable assistants would rejoice in entertaining 
liberally, have folded their tents and slipped away, 
rather than bear the insupportable strain sure to be 
laid upon them by unwise friends. Others less fortu- 
nate remain, and shoulder the burden of summering 
acquaintances as best they may. 

Over the way, behind a row of lovely maples and 
the broad verandah they shade, dwells 4 family of six 


souls. Father and sons are busied in their callings. 
The strength of the wife and mother—never an 
athlete—is fully exhausted in daily ministering to 
their needs. Two daughters, conscientious, successful 
teachers, are now at home for the vacation, with over- 
taxed brains and nervous forces in open insurrection. 
Searcely a week after the joyful home-coming they 
suffered an invasion of chance visitors—tourists, going 
the rounds of a scattered visiting list. With true 
heroism they braced themselves for the shock, though 
the thermometer stood among the nineties and the 
buzz of the house-fly had become exasperating to the 
last degree. To these guests succeeded others—dear 
friends many of them—some for a day or two, a num- 
ber for a week, and [lelen tells me with pathetic eyes, 
the cry is ‘still they come.” 

Not one of all these pleasant people appreciates the 
situation. They fail to realize that other hosts are 
ready to step in where they have not feared to tread. 
They have thoroughly enjoyed their welcome, their 
rest, their entertainment, little recking the relief their 
departure brings, or the weary bodies they leave be- 
hind. Oh, friends! these are solemn truths I give 
you. Noware the months when the acrobatic grass- 
hopper disports himself hilariously. D>» not, I entreat, 
come hopping along in fellowship with him. Come 
rather with the strawberries of June, or wait for the 
russcting of pears and purpling of grapes, when 
nature is kind and feeds with bracing airs the nerves 
of her long-suffering children. Come, because the 
desire for our true comradeship is strong within you, 
and not in order to go anywhere to fly the fancied dis- 
comforts of the season athome. We of the country, 
made wise by experience, will not inflict ourselves on 
you, unbidden; and few there be who will call ‘*‘ Come 
hither,” during the heated term, when the sun rides 
forth a conquering hero, and Mother Earth seems to be 
sharing mortality’s doom of dust to dust. 

Country Covsty, 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of thia department will be glad to receive queationa, aug- 
geationas and expericnees for thia column.) 


OAKLAND, Cal, 

Can you tell me any cure for a most dis ressing case of stam- 
mering ? Mrs. W. R. 

There can be no empirical cure for real stammering. It is 
very much aggravated by nervousness, but is not entirely 
due tothat. Itis a wrong use of some part of the organs of 
apeech; at one time one part, as the tongue, at another the 
lips, at another the epiglott's, the breath, ete. 

The only cure is for the person by long, steady, quiet but 
resolute practice, to gain complete control of the organs of 
speech, until he can, by force of will, make them dorightly. 
The voice with most people is like a pianoforte in the bands 
of a trained player; he strikes the right keys in perfect 
time and order, and harmory isthe resu!t. With the stam- 
merer the keys are etruck, by an untrained band, out of order, 
and discord ensues. 

If a child is old enough to understand, let him be tanght 
how to use every organ of speech in the right way, very 
much as a professional singer istanght; he can then practice 
alone. To prevent contortion of the face it is well to read 
and practice difficult words and sounds before a glaas. 

Having learned how to make the sounds properly, draw in 
a good breath; not one to unduly swell the lungs and tire 
them, but an easy, full breath; let it go slowly out the right 
time, and the word will almost surely come ; if not, try again 
and egain, easily and quietly and coolly, till it does come. 

Stop the child when the stammering begins. Be very firm 
in this, but be patient; be very, very patient, kind and 
gentle. 

He must learn to talk slowly, clearly, carefully and plainly. 
There is no other way to gain command over one’s self, and 
yet it must be gained. Fast talking must not be allowed, 
even when there is no stammering; it will soon bring it all 
back again. 

Sometimes beating time helps a little, either with hand or 
foot, but it is only an outside help. 

Charging the word for another with the same meaning is 
also useful; but this will not always serve, as in caseof a 
name. But these are only makeshifts; you must control, if 
you wish to cnre entirely. 

Reading aloud every day, both alone and to others, is a 
very good, indeed a very necessary exercise, as it gives prac- 
tice and confidence. 

If a child is young, so much the better; begin early and 
keep it up, even if it takes years. Do not let his brother or 
sister mock him ; teach him that if strange children do it he 
must not mind or be disturbed by it (if he can help it). 
Teach him especially always to keep hia temper; anything is 
bad which upsets the nervous system. Do not needlesaly ex- 
pose him to trials, nor yet shut him up away from others. 
He must learn self-control. 


A friend sends us the directions given above, and although 
much of the advice is for stammering in children it will 
answer as well for their elders who suffer from imperfect 


speech. 


I have just been seasoning their salad for the shell-leas 
snaile, or slugs, which are very plentiful this rainy season, 
and this is the recipe: Damp soot and old wall-plaster, 
powdered; sprinkle on the ground and over the leaves of 
the plants. My seedling pansies are the dish most affected 


by these pests, because the most tender and juicy, The 


soot and the lime are also detrimental to the white worms 
which often infest rich pansy-beds—for to produce fine flowers 
the soil for pansies must be rich ; fortunately both remedies 
are excellent fertilizers. I am partial to pansies, acd am 
thought by my neighbors to be especially successful with 
them; but then my neighbors ure only cognizant of my 
successes, they Know notbing of the failures. I always 
have some in b’oom from April uutil after hard frosts, but £ 
earn them by hard work and constant vigilance. 

The only way that | can be sure of them is to sow seed 
every spring. The seedlings come into bloom at midsummer 
and in the autumn, snd furnish flowers for the spring of the 
next year; but after that they are not to be depended on, 
and must be r placed by new plants. This ia my experience 
of many years. I once saw it stated in print that they conld 
be kept for five years by catting. but it does not succeed with 
me, although it lengthens the season of bluom to ent freely 
and prevent seetl from forming. To me, who love spring 
flowers dearly, the pansy is most valuable from its earliness. 
I love to greet its cheerfal face in April, when it has few 
rivals. I would like the readers of The Christian Union to 
give their experiences with this little favorite. We may 
all learn something from each other. I used to think I knew 
al! about the pansy, but the more I learn the less | know— 
which is discouraging, to eay the least. SYLvia. 


Can you info:m a readerof The Christian Union the location of 
the water-cure resorts, in Pennsylvania and the other Middle States, 
where persons suffering from nervonsnesa can have medical treat- 
ment and plenty of horseback and curriage riding, and other out- 
door exercise ? a. 

Nervous complainta differ so widely and require such 
varied treatment that we do not feel safe in recommending 
any resort that we know of for a person in the “ peculiar 
nervous conditions” that you epeak of. Consultation with 
and advice from a thoroughly competent physician would be 
the wieest course for one looking for relief from nervous 
suffering. 


Will you once more speak of the great value of a pleasant letter to 
an invalid, a lonely or sad person? A half hour devoted to snch 
writing once or twice a week wo7zld do untold g-od. Hew many 
people are wholly selfish in their letter-writing, doing it only for the 
return or to keep up arepntation. How often is a letter sent simply 
for the good it will do, hoping for no return? SOLITARY. 


Every year this caution must be repeated at least thrice: 
don't eat much meat, do eat fresh, ripe fruit, drink slowly 
and sparingly, and avoid using any ale, beer, wine or strong 
liquor. Water with the Juice of limes or lemons may be used 
advantageously to qnench thirst between meals. 


Who wrote those verses entitled The Loves of Women, or The 
Love of Two Women? They were printed several years ago in the 
“Sanday Magazine.” I think the first lines were, 

** No bells were rung, no altar stood they by.” 
Tell me alse, where or how I can get them. E. F. H. 


L. H. M. will find his question answered in regard to ‘* Tis 
greatly wise,” in Young's “Night Thoughts,” about the middle 
of Night 2 (page 22 of the edition I have.) J.C. 

Mrpvpietown, N, Y., Ang. 21, 18982. 


BEYOND THE STARS. 
By Hawitron W. Masie. 


N' /T many years ago a little boy came to live in a 
+N wonderful old house, so old that nobody could 
remember when it was built, and so wonderful that the 
people who lived under its roof had never found out 
half that was in it, although it had been the home of 
the family for I don’t know how many thousand years. 
It had the richest and most beautiful carpets on the 
floors; the walls were hung with lovely pictures, and 
down from the great blue ceiling swung lamps bright 
as the stars and as many fornumber. Charlie had lived 
in another and still more beautiful home. Sometimes 
he dreamed about it; and his dreams were so real that 
when he awoke again he had to look about a little while 
before he could think where he was. Then he would rec- 
ollect it all; how he had left the other home and come 
to live here; how a throng of little children had come 
with him to the very door and said good-by as they 
turned back again; how kind people bad been to him, 
and how much they seemed to love him. Tiere was 
one who seemed never to tire of looking at him and 
caring for him, and he loved nothing se well as to lie 
quietly and look up into her eyes, wondering how 
deep they were. The eyes were not strange to him 
when he first saw them, nor was the face, for he re- 
membered that before he came he used to dream of 
them. 

For a great many days Charlie was very happy. 
The beautiful house seemed to grow more beautiful to 
him, and wherever he looked there were things to be 
wondered at. He kept seeing new people, too, and 
everybody seemed to care for him. But ail the time 
he kept dreaming of the country from which he had 
come. He did not know what or where it was; 
if he had he would have felt lenely enough. For it 
was the wonderful country beyond the farthest stars, 
the home of all the light that shines down and makes 
the earth warm and beautiful; the land of the morning, 
and of the shining ones who have never seen a shadow 
or watched the coming of darkness under the gather- 
ing clouds. 


Oae aight, when it was ‘so dark that nothing could 
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be seen out of doors but the little lamps of the fire-fiies 

flashing here and there, the sweetest sound in the 
world floated in atthe window. Everybody that heard 
it thought that some beautiful bird had sung in their 
dreams ; but Charlie knew better. He remembered the 
voice in his other and older home. He knew what it 
meant; it said, ‘‘Come, come,” as plainly as if his 
mother had called him, and without saying a word he 
went out of the house. It was a wonderful journey 
for such a little traveler, but he was not to go alone. 
Waiting for him without was a little company which 
you would not have seen if you bad been walking past 
under the dusky trees. I hardly know how to describe 
them; they were so beautiful that if one had been 
able to see them at all they would have made a light 
in tre gloom of the night. Their faces were so pure 
that you would have been sure they had never somuch 
as seen an evil thing, their eyes were so clear and 
joyous that no tear could ever have stained them; 
they would have made you think of stars, and flowers, 
and all manner of light and fragrant things. When 
they saw Charlie a shout went up and they crowded 
around him as if they all knew him and loved him. 

‘* We've been waiting for you ever so long,” said one 
of them. 

Charlie looked back a minute and then the whole 
company rose as swiftly and easily as the fleetest 
birds through the air. They had no wings, but it was 
as natural for them to float upward as it is for us to 
move along the ground. They floated above the tall 
trees and across the level country like a white summer 
cloud, and as they passed by the silent houses, scat- 
tered under the trees, the people who were fast 
asleep within had beautiful visions of angels in their 
dreams. On and on floated the children, and the 
night was so still that they heard the rustle of the 
leaves far below them, and the plash of the water where 
the sea ran about looking for the land in the darkness 
and found it withakiss. Afteratime, if you could 
have followed them with your cye, they would have 


been lost in the clouds and gone out of your sight in 


darkness ; but the clouds were only thin mists to them, 
and they had hardly entered them when they saw 
here and there a faint star shining through from above. 
The mist grew thinner and thinner until it was only a 
light wreath of smoke, and then, suddenly, it began 
to fade out of sight, and from earth to heaven the road 
ran straight and clear. Star after star shone along the 
way, and when Charlie turned and looked back he 
saw a beautiful sight. The earth had somehow grown 
small; it hung there with its seas and forests shining 
with light, and he saw the great circle which marked 
its path through the heavens. Everywhere as far as 
the boy could see there were worlds floating in the 
wide space that seemed to have no beginning and no 
end. Everything moved, but there was no noise ex- 
cept when Charlie seemed to hear faintly, as if borne 
over long distances or up out of great depths, echoes 
of music. No one spoke, the swift flight went stead- 
ily on, and above and below the shining worlds, mev- 
ing in and out, seemed to be weaving some beautiful 
design on the dark garment of the night. 

So far they had met no one; everything was moving 
about them, but no one was seen anywhere. It was 
like going through a splendid palace in which nobody 
lived. But while Charlie was wondering at this a song 
came floating down from the air above, and swiftly 
after it came the singers themseives, twenty or more 
of them, each with a torch in his hands, and all mov- 
ing noiselessly on. There was just time for a shout of 
joy as they passed, and then the torchbearers were out 
of sight. 

** Where are they going ?” asked Charlie. 

“To light the farthest stars,” said somebody near 
him. 

Looking back, long afterward, Charlie saw, one by 
one, faint lights beginning to glimmer ia the remotest 
darkness, and as he looked light after light flashed 
out still further on, and then more beyond them, until 
the whole night seemed to be flashing with distant 
fires. 


It was certainly a long journey, but nobody was 
tired ; and it was a silent one, but nobody was lonely. 
By and by Charlie began to think of flowers. Some- 
how the air seemed to be full of them, and yet there 
was nothing to be seen but stars. Far above them one 
great star lay straight across the way, and as they drew 
nearer to it the air was wonderfully sweet. It grew 
larger andiarger, and the light from it softer and softer, 
until great trees and wide meadows could be seen, 
and the songs of birds came floating out from it to the 
travelers, as if to make them welcome. 

On the very edge of this wonderful star was gathered 
such a company of children as nobody ever dreamed of 
who has not been there. They had come there from 
all the worlds Charlie had passed on his journey, and 
many of them had traveled from the same earth he had 
just left behind. I wish I could recollect the song they 
were singing as the voyagers sei their feet on the very 


jnto such words as we use. The whole place was full 
of flowers: roses and forget-me-nots, and violets and 
lilies, and a thousand others that we know nothing 
about. The air was soft and sweet, and even at night 
the star was full of light. Far and near there were 
troops of children running and shouting and singing ; it 
seemed to be a playground for all the worlds. They 
played «1 manner of games; they pelted each other 
with flowers; they called to the birds in the great trees 
overhead, and the birds understood and sang back to 
them ; they gathered the roses iu great heaps and flung 
them over the edge of the star, an:l leaned far out to 
watch them falling from star tostarin the great depths 
below. These flowers seemed to be full of light from 
the garden where they had grown, and as they dropped 
one by one, people in the lower worlds looked up and 
said, ‘‘The stars are falling.” They could not hear 
the merry voices, and of course they did not know 
what hands had flung these blossoms out into space. 
But beautiful as the star was, and happy as were the 
little people who were continually coming to it, Char- 
lie was not willing to stay there until he had seen again 
the land of the morning, and the country from which 
the morning comes was stil] a long way beyond. So, 
after a while, the little party set off once more on their 
journey. 

They had gone but a little way when another com- 
pany joined them. They, too, had torches. and had 
come from the stars that were very far off, but their 
work was done and the torches had long ago been put 
out, and were now wreathed with roses. And now 
the stars along the path seemed to gather in clusters 
until the heavens fairly blazed with them. Faster and 
faster flew the little travelers, and as they passed along 
troop after troop of returning torch-bearers joined 
them, and then beautiful men and women, with faces 
so pure and sweet and true that Charlie loved them as 
fast as he saw, one by one, or in companies, fell in 
with the moving host until it was like the flight of an 
army. A deep stillness fell On every one; nobody 
spoke; all eyes seemed to be looking into the distance 
beyond, that was full of great worlds rolling in bright- 
ness with dark spaces of night between. Swiftly and 
yet more swiftly the host moved on, sweeping one 
after another into its wide ranks, until some one was 
there from every world, and they filled the whole 
heavens. 

And now far in the distance a faint light broke out 
of the farthest heavens and ran swiftly from star to 
star. It shone upon the facea of the travelers who 
had come from all the depths of night seeking for it, 
and their faces became as the faces of angels. Beam 
by beam and ray after ray the light brightened, and 
one by one the stars began to fade. As the host 
moved on the light flowed past them hke a flood and 
touched one star after another, and they faded out, and 
the night became only a faint shadow far off. Still the 
light deepened, the heavens seemed to unro!l, and the 
mighty throng began to cover their faces; only the 
little children looked smilingly up. 

And now the whole space through which they had 

“come was full of brightness, every star had gone out, 
the night had vanished like a dark mist, choirs of 
birds were singing in all the worlds, and everywhere 
men were looking into the clear sky and rejoiced that 
the morning was come. 

And far off at the gates of day the great host paused 
with bowed heads and eyes that were closed against 
the unspeakable glory; but the little children, with 
pure faces and happy eyes, passed on and entered in; 
and suddenly through the sjlence there came a music, 
for the stars were singing together. 


THE PROFESSOR’S CHAIR. 
HOW TO USE FIREWORKS. 


OYS would be allowed much oftener to use fire- 
works if they understood how to use them with- 
out giving anxiety to grown people. They understand 
that fireworks are dangerous, and that they must be 
careful not to burn themselves or blow themselves up. 
They are careful, generally, about the actual danger, 
but they are not careful in respect to the solicitude 
which grown people feel. A boyin Portland who was 
playing with some little fireworks set fire to the house, 
and the most valuable part of the city was burned. 
There are a great many such calamities, and they make 
grown people afraid. Do you wonder? 

There was lutely a boy who bought some materials 
for making fireworks, brought them home and put 
them in an empty cigar box which he hid under his 
bed. His mother went rummaging in the box to see 
what rubbish it was that her John Henry had there, 
and some fulminating powder exploded, by her stirring 
the parcels, and burned her hand. 

‘‘John Henry,” she exclaimed, ‘‘what have you 
got here?” 

‘“*The things for making my fireworks,” said John 
Henry. 


“Qarry them right out of the house,” said his 


mother, ‘‘and put them in some safe place where 
they can’t do any harm. See how they have burned 
my hand.” 

So John Henry carried the cigar-box up on the 
roof and hid it under some brick work around the 
chimney. But it so happened that there was a leak in 
the roof, and the nextday when he was away at school 
a tinman came to repair it. What did the tinman do 
but pounce upon the cigar-box and begin to overhaul 
the curious things it contained. In a moment one 
parcel exploded and hurt him very badly. One moral 
of this story is that grown people should not meddle 
too much with a boy’s things which they do not under- 
stand. Another moral is that when boys plan making 
fireworks they should manage so as to give pleasure 
to other people, not so as tu cause anxiety, danger and 
suffering. John Henry knew enough of the danger to 
take care not to burn himself, and he showed a good 
deal of thoughtfulness in choosing such hiding places 
for his dangerous things. But he did not know enough 
about human curiosity or did not make enough allow- 
ance for it. He forgot that any person coming upon his 
box would be apt to overhaul the little packages from 
wondering what they were. 

Fireworks are exceedingly beautiful. Many of them 
are not so dangerous as some persons suppose. When 
they are managed by any one who really understands 
them and wiil take proper precautions, grown people 
enjoy them highly. Oa Fourth of July night every 
one wishes to see the fireworks. Through the sum- 
mer the hotels at Coney Island advertise that on cer- 
tain evenings they will give firework exhibitions, and 
thousands go from New York and Brooklyn to see 
them. Scarcely any sight is finer than a good display 
of fireworks. But grown people are very unwilling 
that boys should make them, or fire them, because boys 
do not show enough care in learning and avoiding the 
dangers. They would have much more liberty in this 
matter if they considered the anxiety of their fathers, 
mothers and aunts, and took pains to show that they 
were extremely prudent—even more prudent than may 
be necessary. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

FEW evenings ago we were sitting on our veran- 

dah watching the changing hues of the sky just 
after sunset, when a light appeared oa the top of a not 
far distant hill. At first we thought the fires which 
had been burning brush and trees on the other side of 
the mountain were creeping over the top; butit was 
only a moment we thought so, for we soon knew it was 
the camp fire of two of my young people who had 
climbed the mountain to see the evening and morning 
gloriesfrom itstop. They had taken with them only 
a light supper and some blankets, for they meant to 
make a bed on the ground and get back home again 
before breakfast. I wish one of them would tell you 
how successful their expedition was. Their camp-fire 
reminded aguest of ours of some of her camping expe- 
riences a few years ago on a high hill in Kentucky. 
The party was a large one, about twenty-seven in all, 
including a six weeks old baby and not counting Billy 
the horse, although he was a very important member 
of the camp. Every day one of the boys mounted 
bim and rode five miles for the mail, and s ich perish- 
able supplies as they could not keep stored. 

One day there was company coming to camp, and 
an extra dinner was laid out. To end the feast there 
was to bea pudding on which was to be eaten a good- 
ly supply of maple syrup. The syrup was made by 
melting and boiling maple sugar. When it had cooked 
enough it was put out-of-doors to cool, and as camp 
utensils are not always just what would be used in a 
well-stocked kitchen, they had this syrup in three dif- 
ferent kettles. 

The principal work of preparing the dinner done, the 
ladies and children disposed themselves in comfortable 
places, and the campers and their guests, and Billy, 
the horse, who had done his morning’s work and was 
quietly grazing, thoroughly enjoyed the pure air, the 
fine view, and the freedom which can only be found 
away from all substantial dwellings. Dinner time 
came none too soon for the hungry company, and the 
last thing to be brought to the table was the syrup. 
One went to get it, followed if not accompanied by the 
hungry eyes of the children ; but Billy, the horse, had 
his nose hidden in one of the kettles and was just 
swallowing the last drop. What a disappointed com- 
pany there was! and what an anxious master was 
Billy’s lest his meal of maple syrup should prove a 
fatal, sweet to him!! But nofurtker harm followed than 
the sauceless pudding. 

Billy had a way of poking his head into the tents 
and hunting out goodies for himself, and you may 
imagine that they had to watch him pretty carefully or 
he would get the potatoes for dinner or help himself to 
the tender ears of green corn. He was not wholly 
greedy, either, for another performance showed be had 
some finer qualities in his nature, 
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A short distance from the camp there was a large 
rock hanging over the side of the cliff and apparently 
almost disconnected from the rest of the hill except by 
a narrow ridge which afforded a foot-path by which it 
could be reached. 

One evening, quite late, the gentlemen and ladies 
walked to this rock to get a view of the moon-lighted 
landscape. As they walked on, single file, aoross the 
narrow path, on both sides of which there was a pre- 
cipitous descent, what should they see on the very 
edge of the rock but Billy, calmly gazing down into 
the valley and occasionally nibbing a tuft of grass. 
Afraid to go on lest they excite him and send him over 
the edge, afraid even to make a noise where they were, 
they retreated without a sound and consulted what 
should be done. His owner finally concluded that if 
Billy was “let alone” he was wise and cautious 
enough to get back as he went over, and soit proyed. 
His master watched him till he had safely accom- 
plished bis perilous walk and then joined his family in 
‘their tent; but Billy spoiled the moon-light view as he 
did the pudding, by appropriating too much of it him- 
self. What more adventures he allowed himself to be 
master of I cannot tell you, but if any of you know a 
funnier horse please tell us. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am one of your little nephews. I can’t write much, bat I'll 
copy this for you and my cousins. I read it to-day. | think it was 
printed when Jumbo was a baby elephant. Any way, be couldn't 
have been a very big boy, for it was in the last century it was printed : 


“ The 
New York Magazine, - 
or 


Literary Repository. 
January, 1794.” 

“Lately were presented to the museum in this city (under the 
patronage of the Tammany Society) by Captain William Bunker, a 
perfect hoof of avery large elephant, 17 by 15 inches, weighing 14 
pounds, and two of the grinders or jaw teeth of the same animal, 
which weigh from six to eight pounds, A beautiful shell of the egy 
of the equib fish,and the drum of a whale’s ear, all from Tyger 
Island on the coast of Africa” 

Your affectionate nephew, 

There is something a little queer about this letter. 
I’ve heard of little boys playing grown-up men, but it 
is not often a tall, grown-up man plays he isa little 
boy, and tries to write a boy’s letter. However, it is 
interesting to kcow that our ancestors who could not 
sce Mr. Barnum’s elephants could at least see an ele- 
phant’s hoof. 1 wonder if it is in New York now? 


GEORGIE. 


LocKPORT. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

1 have read a good many of the letters written to you by boys and 
girls, eo 1 thought that | would write one, too. My grandma takes 
The Christian Union, and I don’t live so very near her, so I can’t see 
all of the papers to read the letters in each paper. 

We live in the city, and I go to echoo! and study five etudies. I am 
eleven years old. Ihave one brother four years. I hope you will 
print this. 

I would like to know who Trixy and Charity are. 

i do wish you would tell me yourreal name. This is the irst letter 
I have sent to you. I have written lots but have not sent them. 

Your reader, May. 


Well! Trixy is—she is—well, she is my little girl, 
and Charity is—my tall giil.. They cal! me mamma 
or mother, and I call them—lI can’t call them just now, 
for they are both away, too far even for my whistle to 
reach them. I suppose a great many letters are writ 
ten to me aad never sent, and it is not Uncle Sam’s 
fault either. 


March 6, 18S2, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am twelve years old. I go to the grammar school, and am in the 
third clase. My auntie has juet been reading your Writing Desk to 
my sister and brothers. My little cousin is visiting us and he says 
he is goiug to write a letter to Aunt Patience. I am going to ask 
you a little question ; may I belong to your big family of nieces and 
nephews, and call you Aunt Patience? My father is a seedsmap, 
and does a large business. There are three children besides myself, 
and my brothers have a farm, each of them’ my sister and myself 
have a farm together ; we live by the water in summer, and we go in 
bathing every day except Sunday ; we can all swim except my young- 
est brother, who is nine years old. My sister and myself take the 
dory and go out rowing ; we have grand fun. 

Laura G. 


You forgot, as do too many others, to give me your 
full name and address. Such a family of farmers I 
should like to know, and I should very much like a 
row in the dory. 

My Dear Aunt Patience : 

I thank you for the card you sent me. You have my name wroug, 
it is Vaneleve. I had a happy Christmas and bright New Year. I 
hope you had the same. Our Sunday-school had an eotertainment, 
Christmas. took a part in a recitation by three boys. We hada 
Christmas tree at grandpa’sa. I had three books, * George in Camp,” 
* Robinson Crusoe *’ and the “ Prince and Pauper,” the la-t is the 
most interesting to me. I have a month organ, but I cannot play it. 
Onr echoo!l had examination before Christmas. 1 hoped to pass 100 
in everything but only passed 1001n fonr stadies : intellectual arith- 
metic, geography, grammar and reading. | am @ strong temper- 
ance boy, am bound I'l] never drink any liquor that will intoxicate, or 
use tobacco. My mother is an active temperance woman; my 
father is not living, but mother says he was a good temperance 
map. Mother and! jive with grandpa; he is very kind tous I 
should like to help those homeless boys; will send fifty cents now 
and hope to send more another time. 

Your affectionate nephew, VANELEVE M. 


Last Christmas seems long ago now, but the time 
has passed very quickly. Iam glad you are such an 
earnest temperance boy. Make sure to be temperate 
in all things, and do not be intemperate in your feel- 


ings or your language if you meet with those who 
differ with you in opinion. When a glass of wine 
sets a friend of mine crazy it is very hard for me to 
think it right to have it anywhere in his way, but 
there are very good people who think wine is one of 
God's gifts, to be used rightly. I prefer to letit alone, 
but I must remember not to condemn, intemperately, 
those who think otherwise. I hope you will stand fast 
to your determination to let all intoxicating liquor and 
tobacco entirely alone. 


PiLoTt Knos, August 1, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have not written to you for a long time. I amenjoyirg my 
vacation very much. I spend some of my tme at grandma's; she 
lives about a mile sonth of Pilot Knob. I like to be there very mach, 
Iam at home now. I came home last week after being there a week. 
My eister is there now. Iam going down there to-morrow and my 
sister, Edna, is coming back. Our Christian Union did not come /ast 
week, and we don't know the reason. I like The Christian Union 
very much, and was very disappointed. My little brother Willie is 
two years eld the seventh of this month. He has sixteen teeth. He 
sticks his tongue out when he gets mad, and in euch a droll way it 
would make you laugh. He is full of mischief too. Papa would not 
take anything for him, he sayz ; I would not either. I bave not got 
a very good pen and so cannot write well. I have no pets now. I 
had a bantam hen and rooster and a piyeon. My bantam died and my 
pigeon flew away and never came back again. The baby tormented 
iteoit was no wonder. Mamma is busy and papa is away; my letter 
will be a surprise to them. Mamma will stop soon, so 1 will close. 
Good bye. From your affectionate niece. Minnie H. D. 

Do not make apologies for your writing if you 
can possibly help it. Icould see nothing to indicate 
that your pen was not good, butif it was not you 
should have got another one. It is certainly very de- 
lightful to have a grandmother so near, and I hope she 
finds it very pleasant to have her loving, helpful grand- 
children with her. Now, Minnie dear, I beg you not 
to laugh at your dear little brother when he gets angry. 
A baby’s anger may not do any more harm than a 
baby rattlesnake, but anger grown is as a rattlesnake 
grown; it isa deadly thing. Remember that you are 
educating your brother every day by just suctr little 
things. 

DAVENPORT, August 7, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. I have one auntie whom | 
love very mach, and ehe is writing this letter for me ; but I would like 
you for an auntie, too. I like to hear the letters read that you receive 
from your nephews and nieces. I wiil be five years old on the 23rd 
of August. I have got two twin brothers six months old. They 
are very sweet and they langh when I talk tothem. I send you $1.00 
for the poor little boys and girls. I earned it by folding my clothes 
every night when I co to bed, for which mamma gives one penny 8 
night; and #so one penny anight for going to sleep without anybody 
lying down by me. Good bye. Your loving niece. Estuer H. H. 


Now, besides learning to be a tidy, orderly little gir), 
and teaching yourself to be quiet and go to sleep with- 
out any help, you have done something toward giving 
clothes to fold and a bed to sleep in to some homeless 
child. So when you go up stairs to-night, and think it 
is a little troublesome to fold your clothes, remember 
the good it doves and persevere. Trixy now goes up to 
her room, undresses herself and puts herself to bed 
without any help. But she is seven years old; you will 
do it, too, when you are so old, probably. Thank the 
auntie who wrote the letter for the auntie who read it. 


SPEARVILLE, Kansas. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write and a*k you to let me know if yon will ac- 
cept me as one of your nephewr. I am twelve years old. | live away 
out on the frontier. We take The Christian Union and like it very 
much. I read that about the telephone, and have started one, and 
would like to know how far you can speak with one and what kind 
of wire it takes. We have a herd of shorthorn cattle. We do not 
have any trees out here, and it looks almost like a desert without 
them. Oh, how I wish I could get where there are some! But I find 
I am not the only one that lives out here; so I must not complain. | 
guees that is al I will say for thie time. 

Yours truly, 

I should miss the trees very much; but tell us some 
of the things you have which we have not. Cannot you 
give us the result of your experience with the tele- 
phone? I should like, too, to hear from some other 
boys about it. 

DAVENPORT. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little girl six years old, and I want to send you some of my 
pennies to help some little girl to come to a nice home like mine. 
We havealarge yard around my home. It is full of trees and 
flowera, and my little sister, brother, cousin, and I, have good times 
playing in it, Ido not play all the time, for I have a sick baby 
brother, and I rock him to sleep every day, 80 as to help mamma, and 
because I love the dear little one. 

We have a large Newfoundland dog, who plays with us; we cal! 
him Rover. Papa gave us two little prairie dogs. They are very 
cute, and will stand on their hind legs and bark at us when we go to 
feed them. They are pretty pete. 

Do you ever hear from the little boys and girls you send away? 
Do they write to you? 

Do you ever visit any of your little friends? If you do,I wish 
you would come and see me. I would like to have you write to me 
and tellme whether I may be one of 

Your affectionate nieces, ANGELLa 


Your stamps stuck so fastto your letterthat [thought 
at first they would not come off, but they did. I hope 
your little brother is better. A dear little girl has 
had a sick brother and it hts pleased me very much 
to see how thoughtful and attentive she had been to 
him. I never heard of making pets of prairie dogs; 
can you teach them any tricks? Yes! I do some- 
times bear from the girls and boys sent away, and 


their letters would interest you if you could see them. 
Thank you ; I should like to visit you very much. 


PaINESVILLE, Ohio, July 30, 1582. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I wrete you last winter, but as it waa not printed I suppose yon did 
not have room fer it. I am having along vacation, of nine week, 
and am spending it pleasantly. The Fourth of Jalv was rainy and 
rather dull to us. I have not been away, but have had visits from 
my cousine, who live twenty miles away. We epent Friday at the lake, 
which is only three roiles from ue. Papa bas taken The Christiaa 
Union ever since Ican remember. I have a little spotted kitten, its 
name is Frolic; it ia rea! cute. 

From your loving niece, Jessiz K. T. 


A great many letters were crowded out while they 
were fresh, and now they seem a little old even if we 
bad room to go back. SoonlI hope to hear from the 
vacations you have all been taking for me. 


CHARITY REPORT, 
Previously acknowledged, . $264 41 


M. Allie Coe. . . . 25 
Total, $365 76 

Affectionately, Patience. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 7. 

The earliest Bible mention of the objectof which I am thinking 
occurs in connection with a very ancient country, a royal personage 
and a young man who had great trials, and came to high honor. 
Later it is associated with a miraculous event; then, with some one 
whore peculiar action gave rise to a proverbial expression; agains 


wth a man of exalted rank whose earnest spirit of inquiry led to 
glorious results. The esublimest utterance is concerning the most 
high God. 


Aside from sacred association, my word is linked with the thought 
of heathen deities, and mortal men; with fire and water; with love 
and war; with qaadrupeds, birds and fishes. 

What is the word? 

What are my Bible allnsions 

What the other associations? F. Bures 

ANSWER TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 4. 

Old Age, 

Gen. xv., 15; Jobv., 26; Isa. Ixv., W; Zech. viili,, 4; Enoch, Methu- 
selah, Lamech, Noah. 

Enoch waa trans’ated. Lamech had two wives and is said to have 
been the father of polyzwamy 

The defiled spot in the United States is Utah. 


PUZZLES. 


DOUBLE BENEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS 

1. 18m a precious stone; bebead and curtail me twice, | am an 
epoch. 

2. lam a tree; bebead and curtail twice, I pinch ana vite. 

3. Lam not according to rule; behead and curtail twice, lama 
model. 

4. I canse forgetness ; behead and curtail twice, Iam a email! arti- 
cle we never forget to use. 

5. We are controversalists ; behead and curtail twice and we fish. 

6. | have caveed many separations ; behead and curtail twice, and 
my business is to connect, H. H. 


EASY ENIGMA. 
My Whole is a proverb composed of 20 letters. 
5, 3, T, 11, 13 fastenings, 
17, 10, 19, 18 and 15, 3, 16 are parts of the head. 
1, 12, 10, 2 fruit. 
9, 10, 14 a drawing. 
13, 6, 13, 20, 8, 16 a relation. 
4, 2, 16, a conveyance. Harry R. T. 
SYNCOPATIC NS, 
Take a pavilion from monstrous, and leave full of openings. 
Take a kind of padding from gentle, and leave part of a horse. 
Take a girl's name from that which ought to be adored, and leave 
having sufficient power. 
Take trouble from low land, and leave a cage. 
Take an extremity from 4 transcressor, and leave a proposal, 
Take a troublesome animal from mistakes made by printers and 
authors, and leave a period of time. Uncig Wit. 
ANAGRAMS. 
. I clean alam. 
. Eads point. 
. In royal gem. 
No panther. 
. All tonic tones. 
Cream tine. 
In the classic. 
Ah, lyric V. 
O important lie, 
. To reveal. a 
EASY ENIGMA. 
My 2, 3, 8, 9 is fruitiese. 
My 1, 10,7 ie a fish. 
My 3, 4, 5, 7, 6 is to entice. 
My whole is a name made famous by an American author. 
Maras. E. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 17. 


Buried Statea.—Maine, Ohio, Utah, Idaho, Iowa, Omaha, Oregon, 
Nevada, 

Trans peattions, —Hearth, earth, heart, ear 

Stairs. — 


N 
Drop- Letter Puzzie.—The One Hundreth and Seventeenth Psalm. 
Bwgraphical Enigma.—Lymaa Abbott and The Christian Union. 
Anagrams.—Hawthorne, Gates, Beaurezard, Emerson, Sheridan. 
Firet complete set received from M. J. G., others from ©. U. T., 
Jas. B. Dunhem. 
Answers to puzzies of Aug. 10, received from C. U. T., Frank May 
and Will, A. Mette, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XXVI., No. 10. 


The Sunday-School. 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST:' 


SECOND PAPER. 
By Lyman ARBOTT. 


N a paper last week on Christ’s prophetic discourse 
delivered to his disciples, and forming the subject 
of two Sunday-school lessons in this series, I set forth 
as clearly as was consistent with limited space what 
seemed to me the true reading of that chapter. In 
this paper I propose to draw from it and from some 
parallel chapters of the New Testament certain doc- 
trinal and spiritual conclusions which they seem to me 
to warrant. 

I. Christ is coming again. The manifestation of God 
in humiliation in the incarnation is not the fina! and 
consummate manifestation. The disclosure of God to 
his children by his spiritual communion with them is 
not the consummate and final disclosure. The univer- 
sal aspiration of Christian experience which grows 
stronger and profounder the riper that experience be- 
comes, and which is expressed by such hymns as, 
** Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer to thee,” is a longing 
for which the future has in store a satisfaction. What 
that manifestation will be no prophet is inspired to 
foretell. The mechanical and literal readers of the 
New Testament, who expect their Christ to come in 
human form because he came in human form before, 
and to sit on a throne and to wear a crown and hold a 
scepter because these Eastern symbols of royalty are 
pictorially attributed to him by the sacred writers, mis- 
read the Scriptures. Their propbetie symbolism can 
never be literally interpreted. No one may limit the 
method of divine manifestation for the future by the 
methods which God has employed in the past. We can 
as little surmise the method of his comixg as the pious 
Jew could have surmised that he would come in the 
babe of Bethlehem and the son of acarpenter. But 
that he will come is plainly taught by him in promise 
and in warning; as the husbandman comes tw his vine- 
yard, as the bridegroom comes to bis bride, as the 
land-owner comes to his servants. This was the ex- 
pectation of his Apostles. Paul looked and waited for 
the coming of his Lord. Peter warned his readers not 
to be deceived by scoffers asking, Where is the promise 
of his coming? John bade the children of God purify 
themselves by the hope that when he shall appear his 
children shall be like him. James exhorted the dis- 
heartened and the discouraged to be patient unto this 
coming of the Lord. As they understood him we may 
safely understand him. The first coming of Christ was 
the spring-time in the divine seasons ; the dispensation 
of the Spirit is the rich and fruitful summer; there 
awaits our hope the ripened and mellow autumn. 

Il. When he comes it will be in such guise that no 
one can question or can doubt. He will come as the 
flood came ; he will come as the lightning comes. As 
the king comes with the trumpeters that precede him, 
80 will he ccme, and his advent will be proclaimed and 
emblazoned far and wide. Now he is incognito. Only 
the spiritual sense, only love and faith peer beneath 
his peasant garb and behold a King. Only now and 
then in his earthly life does his divinity flash forth so 
that the temple traders flee from the fire of his eyes, 
and the soldiers fall to the ground when he comes out 
from the garden to surrender himsclif tothem. Then 
Caiaphas and Pilate and the centurion and the guard 
and the soldiers shall recognize him, as well as Peter 
and James and John. All the tribes of the earth shall 
mourn, seeing him, ang the kings of the earth and the 
great men and the rich men and the chief captains 
and the mighty men and every bond man and every 
free man shall hide themselves, and call on the moun- 
tains and the rocks to hide them from the face of him 
that sitteth on the throne. 

IIL. He will come to judge the world which now he 
comes to save; rather, be will come to announce the 
judgment which men by their lives and their choices 
are preparing for him publicly to proclaim. The lines 
which separate men in ranks and classes will be oblit- 
erated and new strange gulfs of separation will appear. 
Not by their physical prowess and power, not by their 
forcefulness of executive ability in industrial accumu- 
lations, not by their wealth and upheapings, not by 
their social and intellectual qualities, their pleasing 
address, their fascination in repartee, their skill in 
social converse, or their larger genius manifested in 
triumphs with the pen or the voice, will men be 
judged; but by their fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, meekness, patience, temperance. 
Two shall be working side by side in the same field, 
factory, or store; one shall be taken and the other 
left. Two shall be tiving in the same house, laboring 
in the same industries, studying from the same books, 
pursuing the same apparent course in life; one shall 
be taken, the other left. He whose unerring judg- 


International Sunday-echool Lesson for September 10 and 17,1992. 
Mark xiil., 1-87. 


ment detected penitence in the woman who was a 
sinner, and false pretense and hypocrisy of grief in 
the hired mourners who wept and beat their breasts io 
the room where the maiden lay dead upon her couch, 
will pierce beneath every appearance of irredeemable 
sin to behold the aspiration for purity, and beneath 
every false garb of seeming virtue to behold the false- 
hood which has putiton. We shall look upon him, 
and we shall see him as John saw him in Apocalyptic 
vision, his eyes flaming with fire, his voice sublimely 
musical as the voice of the ocean surges. 

IV. His coming will be unexpected. Men will be 
buying and selling, marrying and giving in marriage ; 
all the industrial and social life of the world will be go- 
ing on, and into the midst of it he will break in the 
suddenness of his glory upon the astonished world. 
No man knows; no, not the angels in heaven; no, not 
the Son of Man himself, the hour of his coming. All 
prophecies and foretelliug are certainly false. But if 
the early disciples crred by thinking it must come in 
their own time, we arein danger of erring by thinking 
that it cannot come in ourtime. They anticipated; 
we procrastinate. The error is the same in both: they 
and we alike thinking that we can know the time. Ex- 
tremes meet. That Millerism which fixes the year or 
the day, and that orthodoxy which declares that there 
can be no advent until some far-off year, remote and 
distant, are alike in this: that they assumo a know!l- 
edge where it were wise to be humble. 

V. And if we are humble we shall not pass by, as 
though it concerned us not, Christ’s solemn instruction, 
‘*Watch; and what I say unto youl say untoall: Watch.” 
Because we know not when the master of the house 
cometh, whether at even in the very beginning of the 
Christian Era, or at midnight in the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, or at the cock crowing in the dawning 
light of to-day’s diffused intelligence and morality, or 
in the morning hour when the Gospel’s sun shall be 
shining in every land and the darkness shall be 
banished even from the valleys; because we know not 
whether his coming waits until the triumph of the Gos- 
pel shall be completed or whether he comes to com- 
plete that triumph which his ministering servants have 
longed and hoped and labored for but could not 
achieve, we are to watch for the advent of our Lord. 
I chiefly object to the common interpretations of the 
New Testament prophecy as fulfilled in the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, 
because they rob the New Testament of this solemn 
warning and this eloquent incentive to holy, earnest, 
Christian living. If we believed that to-morrow, any 
morrow, the lightning may flash out from East to 
West, that to-morrow, any morrow, the trumpets may 
sound in tbe horizon announcing the coming of our 
King, and our buying and selling and marrying and 
giving in marriage may Le broken in upon by his 
second advent, and by the consummation of all th‘ ngs 
before his judgment throne, we should better under- 
stand Paul’s mystical exhortation: ‘‘ It remaineth that 
both they that have wives be as though they had 
none; and they that weep as though they wept not; 
and they that rejoice as though they rejoiced not; and 
they that buy as though they possessed not; and they 
that use this world as not abusing it.” So may each one 
of us be moved to live, hencefortb, from the devout and 
careful study of this hope and warning of Christ; ever 
looking for the blessed hope and the glorious appear- 
ing of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ, with this 
prayer ever in our hearts: Even so, Lord Jesus, come 


quickly. 


8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarrs. 

CextraL Tnover.—Being ready to meet Christ. 

1st. To talk about looking forward to pleasures or 
the coming of expected friends. 

Ask the children what they are expecting to do or 
have during the week. They will undoubtedly betray 
the eagerness and impatience natural to children in an- 
ticipating events. Tell of a teacher who invited her 
Sunday-school scholars to a party at her home on Sat- 
urday afternoon at three o’clock. At ten in the morn- 
ing some children came to inquire what time the party 
would be. At one o’clock two arrived. By two o’clock 
several children were walking up and down-in front 
of the house, waiting for the clock to strike three. 

Ask the children if they ever expected any one to 
come to their homes, and watched the clock or looked 
out of the windows ina hurry fcr the right time to 
come. 

2nd. To teach that we must be watching for Jesus, 
and be ready to meet him. . 

Let the teacher draw a large clock-face on the black- 
board, without making the hands. Help the children 
to read the hours. Tell them that Jesus told his Apos- 
tles before he went away from this world that he would 
come again. Ask the children if they would like to 
have the time when Jesus will come made in the clock. 
Then let the teacher print init Jesus’s own words, ‘‘Of 
that hour, or that day, knowcth noone.” Tell the 


children that for eighteen hundred years people have 
been wishing to know the day and the hour when Jesus 
shall come; that foolish people have even tried to guess 
about it and fix upon a day. Arouse the curiosity of 
the children to know why Jesus keeps the time a 
secret. 

Remind them that when they have been expecting 
some friend to come they have kept themselves clean, 
their hair brushed, and everything ready. 

Tell them that Jesus wants those who love him al- 
ways to be ready to welcome him. Tell the following 
story of a little girl who thought more about going to 
heaven to be with Jesus than she did about Jesus 
coming back into this world. Katie’s father was read- 
ing to her out of the Bible, ‘‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me.” Katie listened, and after her father had 
finished reading she seemed to be thinking; then she 
looked up into her father’s face, and asked, ‘‘ Father, 
when do you think Jesus will call for me?” ‘I don’t 
know, darling, perhaps very soon,” answered the fath- 
er. Again the little girl sat thinking, then she lifted 
up her bright face with an anxious look and said, **Oh 
father, if Jesus is going to call me to heaven I must 
have a new frock.” Teach the children that the kind 
of a new frock to be desired, either to be ready for 
Jesus’s coming or to go to him if called, is the ‘‘ robe 
of righteousness ”—a garment of praise and right-doing 
for cyes, lips, ears, hearts, hands and feét. (In ‘‘ Pour 
Matt,” by’ Jean Ingelow, the teacher may find beautiful 
and touching incidents for illustration of being ready 
to meet Jesus. ) 

Tell the children that many people think that their 
time for seeing Jesus is such a long way off that they 
do not care to talk about it, or even think of it, 
and so they live wicked lives, staying away from 
church and Sunday-school, and never praying. Say 
that Jesus said of such people that they were ‘‘asleep.” 
Let the teacher now print the words of the Golden 
Text under the clock-face drawn on the black-bouard. 

Sympoi Girr.—A clock-face printed on card-board 
with the words of the Golden Text on it. 


Books and Authors. 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING.’ 

We are sorry not to be able to speak favorably of 
this volume. Those who have read this author's 
previous publications have found in him earnestness, 
profound conviction, and a sincere faith in the teach- 
ings of the Bible as it has been given him to under- 
stand those teachings; and they will! notice in this 
book the same estimable personal qualities. These 
all Christians should have—whether writers or reeders; 
but books on the deep, difficult, and aneient questions 
of Christian doctrine should prove their right to be 
by qualities additional to those that are due to the 
author’s personal estimableness. This book is nota 
treatise ; itis a collection, and a collection of frag- 
ments. Lacking unity, it lacks strength. It presents 
a series of wearisome repetitions, and these not of 
thoughts merely, but of words and sentences also. 
There is no march toa point. The same texts of 
Scripture, the same explanations of them, the same 
arraignment of Plato for forestalling and precluding by 
his philosophy the proper influence of Christianity, 
with the same arraignment of the Church of the last 
sixteen centuries for-listening to his voice, the same 
pathetic appeal to Christian teachers to give up their 
heathenism and learn of Christ—these present them- 
selves at successive Openings of the book at intervals 
of a few pages. The “symposium” at the end is 
nearly equally fragmentary and repetitious, but natu- 
rally with a better reason. We see no reason to accept 
the author’s apology for the unorganized style of his 
work—mapny occupations, bodily feebleness, sfilictions, 
the close pursuit by the type-setter: these might be 
good reasons why a book of 800 pages should not be. 
In the interest of the doctrine of *‘ conditional immor- 
tality,” we advise the writer to select one-quarter of 
his present work and issue it at one-qnarter of the 
price. He might well leave out “preface,” ‘‘intro- 
ductory chapter,” ‘‘summary of the argument,” and 
‘closing appeal,” with the continuing appeal which 
murmurs through the volume. Of the ‘‘symposium,” 
only four or five of the twenty papers impress us as 
adding anything of value to what has preceded: we 
indicate such papers as, ‘* Notes of My Experience,” 
by the Rev. Edward White, London; ‘‘The Revised 
Version on the Wages of Sin,” by the Rev. Samuel 
Minton, London ; and especially, ‘‘ Evil, Its Nature,” 
ete., by Prof. E. Petavel, D.D., Geneva, Switzerland. 

Now it will be said that in dealing thus with the 
work of this Christian brother we are diverting at- 
tention from the principles advanced to the mere form 
of theirissue. Thatis one of the things which we 
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wish to do with much of the discussion on all sides of 
this question of man’s future. The question, in either 
view, is important; but it is not vital to the Gospel of 
the Son of God. Moreover, there is an immense 
region in this debate upon which Tod has not seen fit 
to cast clear decisive light from his Word—a region 
of our ignorance, in which our various philosophies 
are but as tapers gleaming here and there in an im- 
measurable night. The promised heavens, shining 
with Christ’s presence, are self-luminous to us, and 
though dazzling, invite and sid and educate our gaze 
of faith. But the ‘outer darkness” is an abyss of 
shadows not lighted but only made lurid by the ever- 
lasting fire. As souls that ‘‘depart” thereinto, so our 
thoughts sink and are swallowed up. It is beginning 
to be suspected widely that orthodoxy, papal and 
Protestant, has asserted regarding that doom more 
than either revelation or reason had ever taught it; 
that it has been and is disregardful of the significant 
reticence of Holy Scripture, and of the plain limita- 
tions both of human language and of buman thought. 
Now heterodoxy has no more right than orthodoxy to 
crowd us into given interpretations of the Bible which 
demand a knowledge of the constitution of man, and 
of the possibilities with God not yet reached by 
the Church of Christ. Without taking refuge in the 
common cheap agnosticism about the future doom of 
sin, we have the privilege to tighten our grasp on the 
clear and solid fact of the eternal life in Christ; while 
in regard to the awful shadow, we require every 
human theory or interpretation, old or new, to enter 
the strange field cautiously and bumbly, finding firm 
foothold for every advance which it asks our belief to 
make. Even the form of its presentation should be 
watched to eee whether it indicates a broad and 
balanced, a patient and docile thought, or the opposite 
haste and heat. The mere fact that sin bas an awful 
and unmeasured doom we find in revelation and in 
reason; we will be ready to learn whatever more con- 
cerning it God may teach us: meanwhile if we never 
know any more of it, it will not be a fatal defect so 
long as we know Christ, whom to know is eternal life. 

This volume makes some suggestive presentations 
as to man’s constitution, and some helpful interpreta- 
tions of disputed texts of Scripture. Its principles 
require the aseertion that death always naturally is 
extinction of the individual, which (though possible) 
the Bible does not assert as actual in any case, and 
which materialistic science asserts as actual but cam 
not prove; since all that man can prove death to be is 
the destruction of the material organism. This author 
is firmly against all forms of restorationism, and 
against any probation after death ; and aims generally 
not to enfeeble the divine moral government to men’s 
minds, but rather to establish its eternal force. ‘The 
whole discussion in which this volume takes its place 
tends to do the Christian world this service at least— 
to recalil us to the use of Scriptural terms on this diffi- 
cult question. We may well run our risk of false doc- 
trine, sinee God sets us the cxample, in always associ. 
ating such words relative to the future as ‘‘immortality,” 
‘eternal life,” “life,” only with a personal existence 
in holiness thrcugh Christ. This is the usage univer- 
sal in the Scriptures; and while the church may not 
be called upon to define these terms rigidly, it certain- 
ly is not called upon to improve on the manner of their 
use in God’s Word. Let them make their own impres- 
sion. 


Physical Education; or, the Health Laws of Nature. By 
Felix L. Oswald, M.D. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
It has been of late only that the importance of heeding care- 
fully and wisely the laws of nature bas become more gener- 
ally recognized; and certainly there are few matters for 
which science may claim more immediate and general at- 
tention than hygiene. We hope, therefore, that Dr. Os- 
wald’s book may stimulate somewhat popular appreciation 
of the pressing necessity of physical education, but we fear 
that the exaggerated and denunciatory attitude he has 
adopted will largely interfere with the good he might other- 
wise have accomplishea. He has apparently little under- 
standing of the real character of science, eince he is very in- 
cautious in many of his statements acd usually excessively 
dogmatic, so that it is hardly possible to find a paragraph 
that does not appear exaggerated or over positive. He makes 
no allusion to any views but his own, eave to satirize or 
ridicule them. Thus he asserts tha. we ought to be vege- 
tarians; an opinion that isa mere vagary, totally without 
scientific justification, and indeed easily shown to be un- 
tenable. We might give a long list of his affirmations that 
any competent physiologist would contradict. The starting 
point of the book is curious, to say the least. Dr. Oswald 
has discovered that religions are impositions passed off on 
mankind by mythology-mongers. Religions have cuused us 
to maltreat our bodies. To accomplish our physical educa- 
tion and insureour health he implies that it is only necessary 
to renounce our Christian faith, and to believe instead in 
Dr. Oswald and to follow his directions. As for the reat, a 
good deal of entertainment may be had from the volume 
because it contains an abundant padding of anecdotes and 
miscellaneous curious citations. It is, we think, to be re- 
gretted that the author did not devote a larger share of his 
reading to the special subjects of his writing. We are con- 
vinced that if Dr. Oswald could take a more measured view 


of his own smartness, acquire real scientific knowledge, and 
eliminate the assumption of scofllng superiority which only 
ignorance affects, his future writings might be both valuable 
and pleasant. 


The Prophecy of Malachi. A revised translation—together 
with the various renderings of the Septuagint, Targum of 
Jonathan, and Vulgate. (Chicago.) This translation, to one 
who was at Chicago fifty years ago, marks a great revolu- 
tion and development. Then Chicago was little more than 
in large proportion a swamp and a mud hole. Now it is a 
great center of commerce, educat'on and theological study. 


And tbis study is not confined to Chicago. Around W. R. . 


Harper, of the Baptist Union Theological Seminary, classes 
are formed for summer study, and others for study by cor- 
respondence. In these classes clergymen, and others who 
may wish, are enrolled from different States. The c'ass of 
ten by whom this translation was made represents at least 
elght States. And it seems to indicate a rising enthusiasm 
in the West for Hebrew etudy which is very encouraging 
To a great extent the senee of this translation does not differ 
from that of the common version, and often the change of 
phraseology is po improvement. In some cases the transla- 
tion is improved. ‘The work is valuable to be used asa com- 
mentary on the book. The most important change is in 
ii, 15. This verse je generally regarded as a statement of 
God's reason for monogamy: to obtain a godly seed. ‘This 
translation makes it a denunciation of polygamy, and an 
excuse for Abrabam, who took bis handmaid to his bed. It 
reads thus: ‘* And no one ever did it (polygamy) to whom 
there was remnant of eense. But what did tse one (i. ¢.» 
Abrabam) do? He was seeking a godly seed.” The transla- 
tion of ruah by sense violates Hebrew idiom. Moreover 
the reference to Abraham as ‘‘the one” Is far fetched and 
based on no valid usage. We greatly prefer the common 
version. ‘There is no room for further detail. In general 
we regard the translation as a valuable and suggestive help 
in the study of the book. 


A Scandinavian Summer. By Katherine E. Tyler. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) The author of this volume 
has given her readers an uncommonly interesting book of 
travel. From the time ehe leaves Dresden for Copenhagen, 
and thence through the Scandipavian peniveula, the book 
abounds in valuable information. The chapter on Thorwald- 
sen gives @ graphic description of his numerous works of 
art. Says the author, ‘‘ Some of the sculptor’s most famous 
works, illustrating the great facts of Christianity, are in 
‘The Fruen Kirke’ in Copenbagen,” and chief among these, 
‘The colossal figure of Christ stands before the altar, the 
arms outstretched in blessing, and the head slightly inclined ; 
on the pedestal, in Danish, are the words ‘Come unto me’! 
The aposties are ranged six on each side of the church, a)! are 
colossal iu sinc, nearly or quite cight feet high, and designed 
with great simplicity and dignity.” Speaking of the museum 
erected to the memory of Thorwaldsen she says, ‘* Before 
we leave the museum we go back once more to tbe eorridor, 
and stepping out in the summer rain, on the soft green turf, 
to the rectangular, ivy covered mound, we plucked a single 
leaf from the grave of Thorwaldsen.” Of the following 
chapters the most interesting and instructive are that en. 
titled, ‘‘Old Norse Kings in Bergen,” and that entitled, 
** Journal of a visit to the Folge Fiord.” 


Selections from the Writings of Waller Savage Landor. 
Arranged and edited by Sydney Colvin. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co.) This is the latest addition to the ** Golden 
Treaeure” series, and is a mine of rich thought and beautiful 
writing. It ia doubtful if any other writer iu the English 
language, Shakespeare alone excepted, could furnish forth a 
volume of this character so richly. Landor was a classic in 
a romantic age and race, and has therefore failed of that ap- 
prec‘ation and recoguition which his prodactiveness and his 
fine talents ought to have secnred him. No English writer 
has covered so many fields of tnought with such brilliancy 
and, upon the whole, with such justice and discrimination. 
His faulta are well known; they lic in his limitations as a 
classic rather than as a romantic writer, but the splendor and 
chastity of his imagination, his mastery of the English 
tongue, the fertility and beauty of his mind, place him in the 
very front rank of the writers of the century. Professor Col- 
vin has done his fame a real service in the preparation of this 
volume, which exhibits Landor in all his best moods and in 
his varions styles. It is a book which no intelligent person 
who has heretofore failed to make the acquaintance of Lan- 
dor should leave unread, and it is ale» a book which every 
student of the poet will find full of delight. 


Men, Women and Lovers. By Edith Simcox. ‘(Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co.) The writter of these stories had 
already won a reputation in England by the publication of a 
work on Natural Law. This volume is an effort in an entire- 
ly different direction, and one which will be pronounced suc- 
ceesful or unsuccessful according to the reader's point of 
view. The peculiar quality of these sketches is their imag- 
inative insight. To an imaginative reader most of them will 
have a very considerable interest, while the unimaginative 
reader will pronounce them sentimental and misty. The 
stories are knit together by an introductory chapter, which, 
with that which follows, on ‘‘ Consolations,” contains some 
chcice writing of the imaginative sort, The subtie, imag- 
inary harmony between the external life of nature and the 
iuterior moods of the writer is very finely indicated, and the 
chapter on ‘Consolations” is travsfused with a delicate 
poetry. Whatever may be thought of the stories which fol- 
low, as stories, there can be no question of their unique 
character. Apart from any literary quality which Miss Sim- 
cox’s volume possesses, her work has the interest which 
always attaches to a novel and characteristic analysis or 
representation of human experience. 

Covenant Names and Privileges. By the Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D. (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) 
These six sermons on God's covenant names, an interesting 


series preached by the author, are worthy of the permanent 
form in which they now appear. Age does not deprive Dr. 
Newton of the vigor of his style, nor the sweetness of his 
spirit. A friend's comment upon the sermons is correct: 
‘* They are plain, se that apy one can understand them; they 
are short, so that no one need weary of them, they are lively 
and readable, and, above all, they are true to the word of 
God.” Fourteen sermons on Christian privileges add to the 
value of the book for general use, and the kindly face of the 
author that looks out from the first page increases the 
interest with which a multitude of friends will welcome it to 
its place among his numerous volumes. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


~—Estes & Lauriat announce a ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of 
Ireland,” by the Rev. Ii Bernard Carpenter. 

—The Christian Union How To Succeed papers will form 
Volame 26 of G. P. Putnam's Handy-Book Series. 

—Mr. R. H. Stoddard has compiled a (Mrs.) Browning 
Birthday- Book, containing selections from her prose as well 
as her poetry. It will be published by James Miller. 

—The ‘‘ Genealogy of the Delamater Family,” compiled by 
La Fayette Delamater, can now be procured of Joel Muneell's 
Sone, Albany, who are making a specialty of American gene- 
alogy. 

—John Wiley & Sons announce important recuctions on 
some of their publications, including works by Dubois, 
Gesenius, Green, Hartfield, Ruskin, and Wood. 

—Herbdert Spencer's visit to this country is solely for the 
benefit of bis health; to seenre rest and recreation of which 
he stands in great need after the labor expended ia the com- 
pletion of his work on sociology. 

—‘* The Last Chance of the Confederacy,” in the ‘‘Atlan- 
tic’ for September, is a brilliantly told episode of the War 
from the pen of Gen. Alexander C. McClurg, a member of 
the Chicago publishing house of Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

—Mrs. Uliphant, in her ‘‘ Literary History of Englatd,” 
referring to the ‘‘ handsome rosewood chair” sent from 
America to Mrs. Edgeworth, says: ‘“‘ In defanlt of other 
acknowledgements, perhaps some of the writers of the pres- 
ent day would not object to similar testimonials from that 
great transatlantic audience which British writers are ex- 
pected to minister to, like Spenser's angels, “‘ all for love and 
nothing for reward.” 

—Mr. Saintsbury's ‘‘ Short History of French Literatare,” 
says the ** Athenwum,” ** will be published next month by the 
Clarendon Presa. The author aims at presenting a complete 
but succinct history, with ful! biographical and historical 
details, of the whole course of French literature, compiled 
from an examination of that literature itself, and not merely 
from previous accounts of it. Llustrative specimens are 
given only in book I., which deals with medieval literature : 
the iJustration by extract of the later utermure, mom 
Villon to Hugo, being reserved for a separate volume, 
which is now in preparation.” 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. bave in preparation the first 
complete edition of T. B. Aldrich’s poems. The book will 
contain all of the autbor’s poems, revised by him, and will 
be ilustrated from onginal drawings by the Paint and Clay 
Clab of Boston, the members of which have personally 
criticised the engravings in order to assure satisfactory 
reproductions. A limited number of copies will be issued 
in illaminated paper fiexible eovers, with a decoration 
which bas been produced through the special adapta- 
tion of a succesful process. The rest of the edition will be 
issned in a new style of flexible cloth. 

—Mr. Escott, I hear, begins bis editorship of the ‘‘ The 
Fortnightly Reviews” with the November pumber. It was 
Mr. Morley who first made this review a success: and who 
has also made it a power. Probably Mr. Escott will not 
choose to continne it on the same lines. He can hardle hope 
to surpass his predecessor on his own ground, and will be 
well advised not totry. Mr. Escott’s abilities as a writer are 
of no mean order, and his acquaintance among writers and 
in general society is extensive. Mr. John Morley is, I believe, 
to accept the charge of a new magazine or review, to appear 
monthly, with the imprint of Messrs. Macmillan. All the 
arrangements are completed, and it rests with him to de- 
termine whether he chooses to impose on himeelf afresh such 
a heavy task in addition to his editorship of ‘“‘ The Pall Mall 
Gazette,” which he will continue to direct.—(G. W. Smalley, 
in N. Y. ** Tribune.” 

—The statements and counterstatementa about the recently 
announced new romance by Hawthorne, “ discovered among 
his papers,” and soon to be published, have considerably 
confused the public and well advertised the forthcoming book. 
The facts, however, are very simple. No new “‘ discovery ™ 
has been made, and the new publication is not ‘an entirely 
new and complete romance,” as some of the papers have 
stated. As hus been correctly stated, all of Hawthorne's 
papers were carefully and thoroughly examined after Mrs. 
Hawthorne's death, and the present incomplete manuscript 
of * Dr. Grimshawe's Secret,” which was outlined in George 
P. Lathrop’s ‘‘ Atlantic” article on Hawthorne, published in 
1872, was with them. In thie and a manuscript journal pre- 
viously written the development of the last completed ro- 
mance of Hawthorne was traced. When their father’s papers 
were divided the larger and later manuscripts went to Julian 
Hawthorne, and the smaller and earlier manuscript journal 
to Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. The several statements 
that have appeared grew out of the erroneous first publica- 
tion that a “discovery” had been made of ‘‘a new and 
complete romance," or one practically finished, and “ left 
for publication in thie shape.” Both the statements of Mre. 
Lathrop and Julian Hawthorne have pow corrected this frst 
aunouncement, and the public, if it doesn't become further 
confused, is prepared for a very interesting publication, if 
not of an entirely new romance, an elaborate study or early 
outline of one subsequently completed.—(Springfleld Repub- 
lican. 
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Science and Art. 


Tse position of irresponsibility and the non- 
committal spirit assumed by the ‘‘North American 
Review” is rather forcibly and amusingly illustrated 
by two articles in the July and September num- 
bers of that magazine. The articles referred to are 
artistic in tune, though confined almost wholly, in 
one case entirely, to Architecture. The writers are 
Francis Marion Crawford and Clarence Cook; the 
former treating of False Taste in Art, the latter discus- 
sing, or rather reviling, Architecture in Amcrica. In 
the course of their articles both chance upon the Lenox 


Library of New York as an example, and the wide dif- 


ference of opinion as to its merits as an art-building 
would fairly bewilder a novice in architecture if the 
disagreement of opinion were not so amusing. Francis 
Marion Crawford says in his article: ‘There are 
buildings in New York which would adorn any age and 
any country—witness the Lenox Library, which is 
worthy to rank with the famous ‘ Maison Carrée’ of 
Nimes.” Clarence Cook says in his article: ‘‘ fle,” 
referring to Mr. Richard Hunt, the architect, ‘‘ built the 
Lenox Library, with its silly pediments and blank 
monotony of wall—a very fit tomb, however, for the 
mummied treasurers that are hermetically sealed with- 
in,” andinthesame sour vein furthermore delivers strict- 
ures upon nearly all the public buildings of our promi- 
nent cities in a way that must make the blood fairly 
boil in the veins of the architects of the obnoxious edi- 
fices. Mr. Cook holds up to scorn American, and for 
that matter European architects as well, and yet in 
the same breath says, he ‘‘ will grant that it is to archi- 
tects that we owe, nowadays, the few, tie very few 
buildings on which our eyes can look with any pleas- 
ure.” It is difficult to make out what Mr. Cook him- 
self believes, or what he wants to make us believe; 
and one comes to the conclusion that he is more satis- 
factory and vastly more amiable when he writes of 
‘“‘The House Beautiful,” of ‘‘ Beds and Tables, Stools 
and Candlesticks” than when he thus crosses swords 
with an imaginary architectural foe. The effect of 
two critics, each emphatically sure and each emphatic. 
ally opposed, as in the present instance, is indeed 
diverting, and serves moreover as au illustration of the 
old saw, ‘‘ When doctors disagree, etc.” 


Scientific and AriTiene.—-Fot German expeditions, 
each consisting of two astronomers, a student and an 
assistant, are coming to America to observe the transit 
of Venus. The stations are to be in C: nnecticut, 
South Carolina, Costa Rica, and at the Straits of Mag- 
elian.—aAn elaborate panorama of an incident in the 
siege of Paris, the ‘Battle of Montretout,” is soon to 
be exhibited in New York. The artist is Mr. Phillip- 
poteaux, who has executed other large canvas-pan. 
oramas in European cities. The present one is 377 
feet long, 46 feet high, and hangs in an amphitheater 
120 fect in diameter. A son of the artist is preparing 
a panorama of ‘“‘The Battle of Gettysburg,” for ex- 
hibition in Chicago, and a French company are prepar- 
ing to display a ‘‘ Panorama of Yorktown” in New York, 
this fall——-The Athenewm maintains that the esthet- 
icism of the day has crept into modern music, and that 
instead of the old operatic fantasia we now have old dance 
measures, endless nocturnes, romances and reveries. 
—Chicago is to have a new building for the Acad- 
emy of Fine Artsin the French Renaissance style of 
architecture, of pressed brick with stone trimmings 
and terra cotta ornamentation. There are to be several 
spacious galleries and large class-rooms, which are 
said to be admirably arranged,_—-East Hampton, L. 
L, isa favorite spot for artists, twenty of whom are 
summering there this year.——The American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science has been in ses- 
sion at Montreal the past week, and many scientific 
subjects have been discussed before the convention. 
——Professor Albert H. Michelson, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is about to undertake a series of experiments for de- 
termining more accurately than ever before the velocity 
of light. The affair is under Government auspices.—— 
A Heloderm lizard, otherwise known as a scorpion, 
has lately been sent from ‘the Pacific coast to Eogland, 
the first, it is believed, that has ever reached Europe 
alive. It is in the possession of the Zoological Society 
of London. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The total of deathe during the summer months was 10- 
682, in New York City. 

—A small-pox epidemic is reported from Paterson, N. J. 
Twenty-five cases in two days. 

—A cable message was once sent from London to San 
Francisco in less than two minutes. 

—Marble slabs for furniture are now being imitated in 
glaes by an enterprising firm in Pittsburgh. 

—Lizzie Selden, the victim of the Brooklyn kidnapping 
ease, has been discovered by the police and restored to her 


‘parents, 


—The latest news from Corea is to the effect that the 
king's uncle has ousted his nephew and now sits on the throne 
bimeelf. 

—William Henry Allen, President of Girard College, Phila- 
delpbia, died Thursday, August 29, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age. 

—The great annual camp meeting at Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey, was formally opened last week’with a very large 
attendance. 

—A recent ha'l-storm at Pesth destroyed vineyards and 
maize fields, partly demolishing fifty houses, and killing 
several workmen. 

—Chilling news :—a dispatch of August 30 says: ‘‘ A snow- 
storm has been raging in Leadville, Colorado, all last night 
and this morning.” 

—The city of Pittsburg, Pa., is suffering from a water 
famine, resulting from carelessness and negleet of dcty on 
the part of officials. 

—King Cetewayo embarked at Southampton on Saturday 
for the Cape of Good Hope, and was the object of much pop- 
ular demonstration. 

—President Arthur's son joined in a recent fox hunt at 
Newport, and is suid to have ridden well and taken his fences 
bravely. He received a pad at the finish.* 

—The annual summer camping out of the West Point 
cadets ended August 29, when the cadets broke camp and 
returned to winter quarters in barracks. 

—A prominent dealer in Washington market said that 
there were probably more than two millicn quarts of peaches 
sold on Saturday last in New York City. 

—The Marquis of Lorne and the Princess Louise passed 
Sunday last at Niagara Fails, They started for San Francieco 
on Tuesday, and thence they go to British Columbia. 

—The citizens and press of Paris are agitating the subject 
of a banquet to M. de Lesseps. It is stipulated that the 
affair is to be non-political, and attended only by French- 
men. 

—Charles James Kirkham, one of the chiefs of the Fenian 
conspiracy, and a well known writer of poems, tales and 
political essays, died August 23 at Booterstown, a suburb of 
Dublin. 

—On August 26 there was a riot in Boston armong Italian 
laborers and ‘longshoremen, and on the same day a riot took 
place in Augusta, Me., the result of a scizure of a quantity 
of liquor. 

—A royal autograph album isto be published at Berlin con- 
taining the signatures of all the Teutonic sovereigns, princes, 
and their families, headed by those of the Emperor and 
Empress. 

—A gathering of the Smith family took place last week in 
New Jersey. Four thousand Smiths assembled to honor the 
name in the old ancestral house founded by old John Smith 
at Peapach. 

—The fastest run on a railway by a full train yet recorded 
was made between Philladelphia and Jersey City last week — 
ninety miles in eighty minutes. The engine, Jumbo, is new 
and has seven-foot drivers. 

—The desolation resulting from the Texas inundation is 
very great, and there is much suffering among the people. 
Over 120 lives have been lost thus far, and the extent of the 
disaster is not yet wholly known. 

—The funeral of *‘ Chip” Smith, who was hanged in New 
Haven on Friday, Sept. 1, took’ place on Sunday. The 
funeral procession was over a mile and a half long, and the 
crowd was estimated at not lees than 10,000. 

—Guiteau's skeleton is at the National Army Medics] 
Museum in Washington, where it will remain until the validity 
of his will is decided which bequeathed his body to Dr. Hicks. 
The public are not allowed to see the skeleton. 

—It is a pleasant fact in connection with the present visit 
of President Arthur at Newport that his host, ex-Governor 
Morgan, was Governor when the President was hviding the 
first prominent public office as a member of the Governor's 
staff. 

—An officer of the United States Navy has been granted 
permission by the British Government to accompany Sir 
Garnet Wolseley on the Egyptian campaign. Lieut.-Com- 
mander Casper F. Goodrich of the steamship ‘* Lancaster” 
has been chosen to fill the place. 

—The messmates of the young British princes who have 
just returned from their tour round the world have been 
presented with a souvenir of the -cruise. The Prince of 
Wales dined on board the ‘* Bacchante,’’ and on leaving the 
officers thanked them for their kindness to his sons. 

—Mr. John Pender, M. P., ‘‘the World’s Cable King,” 
one of. the most influential Englishmen of the time, is 
now in America. He has laid almost every important 
cable in the world, and controls practically the entire cable- 
eystem of the globe, represented by & capital of nearly 
#150,000,000. 

Some years ago a locomotive went through a bridge into 
Kiowa Creek, Kansas, and although repeated soundings have 
been made it has never been discovered. No knowledge of 
quicksands in the creek existed up to the time of the acci- 
dent. The machine is probably doing duty in China, or some 
half-way station between here and there. 

—A useful custom to follow would be that which prevails 
in rural districts in Spain, where the people never eat fruit 
out of doors without planting the seed. The roads are lined 
with trees in consequence, with free fruitfor all. The coun- 
try folks have the proverb, ‘‘The man has not lived in vain 
who plants a good tree in the right place.” 

—The Land League of Philadelphia inquired of Mr. Charles 
Stewart Parnell as to the disposition of the body of his sister, 
the late Miss Fanny Parnell. He replies that his family and 
himself desire the remains should rest in America, “the 
country where she was best known ; where she had friends, 
and where she lived and worked so many years.” 

—The London ‘‘ Graphic” says the Post Office Cat is an 
important functionary in the United States, wnere the Gov- 
ernment regularly pays for the maintenance of a certain 


Bumber of pussies in each office to protect the bags of let- 
ters from rate and mice. The cost of cats’ food is minutely 
recorded in the list of local government salaries. 

—According to Edwin Alden & Bro’s American Newspaper 
Catalogue, just issued, there are 12 158 newspapers published 
in the United States and the Canadas. Total in the United 
States, 11,522 ; Canadas, 636. Published asfoliow: Dallies, 
1,152 ; Tri-Weeklies, 80; Semi- Weeklies, 150, Weeklies, 9 078 ; 
Bi-Weeklies, 23; Semi-Monthlies, 202; Monthlies, 1,200; 
Bi-Monthlies, 12. 

—A sight rarely seen now was witnessed in Alexandria 
Harbor, August 29. Three Arab sailors on board the Egyptian 
frigate ‘‘ Souda” mutinied, for which they were first flogged, 
then tied to a rope and hauled up to the port side yard arm, 
then dropped into the sea, dragged under the kee], and haaul- 
ed up to the starboard yard-arm. This was a regular old- 
fashioned piratical keel-hauling. 


RELIGIOUS NEWS. 
RECENT NOTES OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


There has beer, of late, quite a brisk discussion as to 
whether the interest of the churches in foreign missioas is 
declining. First, the ‘‘ Tribane,” canvassing the Baptist 
Jubilee Anniversary, gave a very foolish and—for that jour- 
nal—ill-considered deliverance; for substance, that of *' late 
years’ the interest had greatly decreased, the receipts mate-. 
rially fallen off, distrast is widely prevalent, and that the 
greater part of what is given is consumed in administration! 
Somebody just waked out of asleep of fifty years must, for 
once, bave got into the editorial chair. 

Dr. Washburn, of Robert College, gave to a single phase 
of the article, as a result of observation in this country, 
a qualified irdorsement; viz., that in bis judgment there is a 
decline of interest, But it should be understood that he has 
been trying to raise money for the college. In the average 
man the giving side of his nature is not his best. And it 
must be confessed that the doctor's point of view is not the 
most faverable, Indeed, the same may be eaid, in a degree, 
of a Missionary Secretary, or of any one set in the Provi- 
dence of God to look after the finances of almost any beney- 
olent enterprise. 

Mr. Park, on the other hand, missionary from India, after 
eleven years’ absence is equally surprised at the advance 
everywhere discoverable, and the horizon is rosy with hope- 
fulness almost to the zenith. Mr. Park is naturally hopetul, 
and has fallen in with that portion of the church which is 
always found at missionary meetings, and has had scant ac- 
quaintance, we suspect, with any other. 

Then comes the Episcopal Dean of the Cathedral at Den- 
ver, who thinks the American church bas enough to do 
within her own bouads, and will have foracentury. ‘ Let 
the Anglican church eupply the foreign mission field. 
England has the ability and leisure to undertake the Foreign 
Missionary work.” To which the Foreizn Secretary of the 
Episcopal Board thinks it enough to quote the Dean's own 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Spalding, who says, enjoining upon 
the Dean and all the clergy of Colorado that they make 
collections, ‘‘ I believe that one great reason why we fall so 
far short of doing our duty in the matter of Domestic Mis- 
sions is because we are not obeying the command to *' preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” The Missionary Bishop of 
Utah, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Tuttle, is quoted as saying: ‘* With 
God only can we work aright, and with him not unless vigor- 
ously heeding Foreign Missions.” It is an amusing comment 
on England’s *‘ ability and leisure’ to take the world on it, 
hands, thata ‘“ distinguished reprerentative of the Anglican 
Church” should at this time be endeavoring to raise money 
in this country for the erection of a cathedral in England 
itself. 

Two or three gentlemen, as reported in a Brooklyn paper, 
ata meeting in that city made an astounding statement as 
to the spiritual darkness of the eastern end of Long Island. 
One reported a hundred families in Sag Harbor that had never 
seen a Bible. Another that ‘‘very few of.the people of 
Colverton, near Riverhead, had ever seen a Bib'e,” and 
another had found a very aged couple at Blue Point, who, 
with their daugher, had never heard of Christ. It is not said 
whether these many in moral destitution are new arrivals 
from the Old World, or natives of Long Island. Whereupon 
the comment is made—*‘ surely it is useless to send mission- 
aries to Asia and Africa, and build Baptist chapels in Rome, 
while such a state of spiritual darkness exists within a few 
miles of the City of Churches.” Query—whether it would 
not do as well to have the churches of Sag Harbor, River- 
head and so on, probably a dozen or more, awake out of sleep 
and do their duty. What has this destitution to do with our 
duty to Asia and Africa? Even so, is the destitution of Long 
Island comparable with that of Asia and Africa? Is the 
culpable ignorance and godlessness of these people due to the 
interest of the churches of these towns in work among the 
heathen? We trow not. 

On all this we might say much. The subject ie very broud, 
and it is easy to be misled by @ too narrow eurvey of facts 
in the premises. 

It may be ssid, in general, that in this country for the last 
third of a century the rate of increase in contributions has 
been that of doubling about once in ten years. Nor can it besaid 
truthfully that of late there has been any diminution of re. 
ceipts. On the contrary, our principal societies were never 
expending more, year by year, than now. The most signifi- 
cant fact in the current year is the unusual number (27) of 
young men which the Presbyterian Board is about to send 
forth—a thing without a parallel, we believe, in the history of 
any Board in this country, necessitating for the year to come 
an income of $640,000, on which scale the work is planned 
in faith. 

Looking abroad we find that the eight principal foreign 
societies of Great Britain received last year an aggregate of 
$3,548,815; gnd nine colonjal and Jewish (also in a sense for- 
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eign) $808,875; making, for essentially foreign work, $4,356, 
690—an increase over last year of $162,325. Still more siz- 
nificant is the large number of men offering themselves— 
especialy the Church, the London, and the Free Church of 
Scotland Missionary Societies—and that, too, freely—for the 
arduous and perilous work of Central Africa. The former of 
these three, England's greatest, starts out on its new year 
with the chaerful watchword, ‘‘ Half as much again ;" which 
means, if realized, a million and a half of dollars for foreign 
work this year. This does not look like waning interest in 
Great Britain. 

There always has been a large per cent. of the church who 
had little or no interest in the extension of the kingdom of 
God in foreign parts. They know little about it. They may 
have caught up some ill-considered or hostile testimony. 
They do not read their Bibles nor offer the Lord's Prayer 
intelligently. But this number is certainly diminishing. It 
istrne that giving does not keep pace with the increase of 
wealth, and candidates for miesionary fields are not ar nu- 
merous as they ought to be; but this applies equally to for- 
eign and home work. It is probably true that there is less of 
self-sacrifice in what is done than at some former periods. 
It is certainly true that home matters of education and 
evangelization are under great pressure and receive vast 
eums of money. They are under our eye; they attract at- 
tention and are talked about. We feel the great stir and are 
in the current, and may easily come to think that for the re- 
gions beyond, and for them that sit in the darkness that may 
be felt, there is little thought. But this would be a one- 
sided, an erroneous jadgment. If the interest is not what it 
ought to be, it is none the less firm-rooted in the convictions 
of intelligent disciples that Home work goes best when the 
Lord’s command, “ Disciple all nations,” is obeyed. In 
other words, that missionary discipleship is needed every- 
where—that any other sort is wanting the element of spir- 
itual efficiency and power. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The organization of the Macdougal Street and Laight Street 
Baptiat Churches as one churcb, with the Rev. Halsey W. Knapp as 
pastor, is talked of. It is proposed to sel) the Laight Street prop- 
erty and build a spacious edifice on the Macdougal Street side. 

—The Rev. W. G. French, of the Protestant Eviscopa!l Mission to 
Liackwell's Island, makes an appeal for peaches for the inmates of 
the Aluishouse. Lie says there are 1,300 iumates, and of these 
about 500 are Proteetanta. The Commissioners of Charities and 
Correctior. will see that it is carried on the boat from East Twenty- 
sixth Street. 

—The New York City Mission and Tract Society reports for the 
month of August 378 gospel eervicer, with an attendance in the 
aygyreyate of 44,750 perscne. There were 45 city missionaries, men 
and women, who made 6,750 visite and calle upon the poor and eick. 
They distributed 75,000 tracts, papers and books; obtained 138 tem- 
perance pledyes, aided 310 famliles, and S50 Chuaren Into the 
country. ‘The receipts for the month were $647.76, and the pay- 
ments $4,595.64. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The North Avenue Congregational Church of Cambridge, Maaa., 
celebrates this month its twenty-fifth anniversary. It now num- 
bers about five hundred members, and is one of the flourishing 
churches of the University town. 

—A movement has recently been inangurated In the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Massachuretts to secure the doing away with 
the pew system in all their church edifices in the State, and the in- 
troduction of the free system instead. 

The Rev. Peter Merrill(M. E.), now preaching at Northfield, Vt., 
ia in the fortieth year of Lis ministry. Commencing at Sutton and 
Burke, then wi dwood places up the Passumpsic, in 1543, he received 
ealaries of from $60 to §90 only during his first four years, 
which, after he married, wae increased to $200. His present salary 
at Noribficid is $650, and house-rent. On this pay be managed to 
accumulate a little property, enough to educate his children, 

—Ths official report of the 163d annual meeting of the Genera! 
Association of Connecticut, held at Middletown last June, has just 
been published, and contains many interesting statistice, giving the 
condition of the Congregational charches throughout the State. 
There are ¥97 churches of this denomination in the State, of 
which 132 have ecttled pastors, 100 are presided over by acting 
pastors, and fifty-five have no stated supply. Une hundred 
and fourteen churches have added no members by profession 
of faith during the and lost 242 by deaths, The church making 
the largest number of additions is the Center Church of Meriden, 
which bas received an additional membership of sixty-two. Thirty- 
three preaching licenses have been granted, twelve pasters have 
been ordained—six to the ministry and six to the partorate—thir- 
teen have been instalied and fourteen have been dismissed. Nine 
clergymen have died. 

‘aa THE WEST. 

—A freight car is used as a church by the people of Maple River 
Juncticn, Dakota. 

—A disturbance growing ont of @n attempt to enforce the Sunday 
liquor law in the town of Shiloh, Obio, has resulted in probably 
fatal injury to the Rev. Ww. L. Phillips, pastor of the Methodist 
Epiecopa!l Church. 

—The cc mmitiee of nine appointed to consider the question of a 
distinctively Baptist Bible bave decided to call & convention, to 
meet in Cincinnati in November, in which the whole denomination 
in this country shal! be represented, and the question be thoroughly 
considered. 

—A large counci! will be held at Quincy, IIL, September 19 to 
advise respecting the installation of Mr. F. A, Thayer over the Con- 
gregationel church in that place. More than tiftv charches have been 
called, berides a dozen clergymen without charge. Nine States will 
be repres« nted. 

—The Mennonite commaunii¢s in Kansas are prospering. About 
15,00 of these Kussians own nearly 200,000 acres, This property 
was purchased equally from the railroad companies and from the 
Government. The industry and economy of the Mennosites are 
proverbial. It is said tbat some of them are worth from $3,000 to 
$10,000, though a few years ago they could claim only afew hun- 
dreds. The wheat farms are bringing them a large ircome. 

—The pastor of a large church in Avondale, one of the suburbs of 
Cincinnati, recently determined to stimulate the zeal of his rather 
lukewarm congregation in a new way. He accordingly placed a box 
at a convenient point, and invited his people to drop into it during 
the week questions upon any subject which interested or perplexed 
them, promising to answer their inquiries as best he was able at the 
Wednesday evening meeting, The night came, the questions were 


Tead, discussed and answered, to the manifest pleasure and instruc. 
tion of those present. This exercise was repeated on several rucces 
sive Wednesday evenings, the questions sbowing singularly 
thoughtful and intelligent interest in spiritual subjects. Aft to 
the surprise of all, the pastor announced that the exere!se would be 
discontinued. He then went on to explain that the inquiries had all 
been propounded by himeelf, no member of the congregation having 
placed asingle question in the box. 


THE SOUTH. 


—Two Mormon missionaries who have been making many con- 
verts in York County, S. C., have been notified by the Cit. zens’ Com- 
mittee to leave at once or be hanyed to a tree. 

—The New York “ Times ” follows ita article on the churches of 
New York and Brooklyn by one on the Sunday-echools of Brooklyn. 
The Episcopal Sanday-schools, according to the statistics farnixhed 
by the * Timea,” show an increase’ from 9,426 in 1872 to 11,145 in 
1882. The Methodist for the same period an inerease from 11,427 to 
15,500. The Presbyterian from 11,065 to 14,047. The Congregational 
from 6,647 to 11,655. The Baptiet from 9,101 to 10,994 Dutch 
Reformed from 2,404 to 7,823. The Lutheran shows an attendance in 
1882 of 4.690 and the Univerealist an increase from 565 in IST2 to 445 
in 1882. The * Times says the average membership of pupils in 
the Sunday-schools of New York is | in ll «* the entire population, 
while in Brooklyn it is 1 in 7. 


FOREIGN. 


—Fifty out of the seventy-three students in Jara College, Cey- 
lon, have renounced paganism for Christianity. 

—The committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church bas reported 
to the General Conference, now in session at Hamilton, O-t , approv- 
ing the efforta now being made to merge the Methodist churches 
into one united Methodist Church tor Britieh America, and recom- 
mending that a committee be aprointed to confer with committees 
from other Methodist bodies te negotiate a union if possible. 

~—-A few days ago Captain Gipsy Smith, leader of the Salvation 
Army Corpe in Hanley, England, accepted a gold watch and testi- 
monial as a token of re«pect on his leaving the district. For receiv- 
ing this the captain Las been discharged from the Army by General 
Booth, and two lieatenants, who also received watches, wil! cnly be 
reinstated on giving them uptothe Army. The circumstance has 
caused much comment. 

—The number of “certified chapels” in Great Britain at which 
non-conformists are allowed to hold religious services has increased 
within thirty years from 14,662 to 21,366, or nearly fifty per cent 
It is claimed that the number of attendants at non-conformist eer- 
vices is nearly as large as that of the worshipers in the Established 
Charch, although the accommodations for the former are only a 
third of those provided by the Church. 

—Dr. Leifchild, of London, said to a theological student: “I will 
give you my rules for preaching ; they are very short, and I have put 


them into rhyme: 
* Begin low, 


Go on slow; 

Rise higher, 

And take fire; 
When most impreseed 
Be self- possessed ; 
At the end wax warm, 
And sit down in a storm.” 
Tedia amd Rormah 
On the Anchor Line steamship ** Anchoria,” which railed Sept. 2, a 
number of missionaries went out under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union. A ** farewell meeting” was held in 
their honor at the Washington Avenue Baptiet Charch, brooklyn, 
Aug. 31, and addresees of interest regarding the work to be done 
and the prospects were made by the missionaries thamselves, by the 
Rev. Emory J. Haynes, the Rev. A. H. Bariingham, and the Rev. 
J. N. Murdock, Correspondiny Secretary of the Union. When the 
meeting was over the congregation spent some time ina social way. 
Of the miesionaries iwho sailed, the Rev. D. K, Ray! and wife and 
the Rev. E. Chute and wife are to reside in Ongoil, India. The Rev. 
B. P. Croes and wife, the Rev. L. J. Denchfleld and wife, the Rev. 
J. E. Case, Mre. M. C. Douglass, Mre. F. H. Eveleth and Mies Bunn 
go to Burmah. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 


—F. C. Colby, of Chester, Pa., has received a call to the Fifth 
Church of Newark, N. J. 

—Ira Person, the oldest clergyman of the denomination in New 
Hampehire, died at Newport, August 29. 

—J. B. Child has resigned the pastorate of the church at Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

—J. A. Chambliss, pastor of the Citadel Square Church at Charles- 
town, 8. C., has resigned. 

—C. H. Kimball, pastor of Grace Church, Philadelphia., Pa, hae 
accepted a call to the church at Manchester, N. H., recently resigned 
by the Rev. W. HL. Leavell. 

—W. M. Robdinson is supplying the church at Schoolcraft, Mich. 

—W.C. Burna, of Goodrich, Michigan, accepts a call to Paw Paw, 
Micb. 

—George Atkinson, of Corunna, bas accepted a call to Port Austin. 

—George S, Recker was installed as pastor of the Birdsall Street 
Church at Norwich, N. Y., Auguat 26, 

—P, Perry preached his farewell sermon in the charch at Wyom- 
ing, N. Y¥., August 27. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—Edward U. Hood, pastor of the church at Hingham, Mase., has 
accepted a cal to the church at West Medford, Mavs. 

—Horace Bundy is supplying the pulpit of the church at Wolcott, 
Conn. 

— Frederick H. Allen has accepted a call to the church at Shrewe- 
bury, Maas. 

—George H. Cate will supply the pulpit of the church at Collins- 
ville, Conn., for one year. 

—Clifford Hays Smith was ordained t> the ministry by a council 
convened Aug. 22, at Pittsfleld, Vt. 

—Washington Gladden, of Springfield, Masa., will read a paper 
before the American Social Science Association at Saratoga on * Un- 
social Forces.” 

—Charles B. Strong will be installed pastor of the church at West 
Concord, N. H., Sept. 6. 

—Wilham C. Allen, pastor of the church at Webster, Mich., has 
accepted a cal) to the church at St. [gnace, Mich. 

—William C. Calland, pastor of the church at Rochester, Mich., 
has accepted a call to St. Louis, Mich. 

—Christopher J. Switzer, of West Townshend, Vt., has been in- 
stalled pastor of the church at Jerome, Mich. 

—Theodore B. Wilson, pastor of the church at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has accepted a call to the church at Whitewater, Wis. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—George W. Musgrave bequeathed $30,000 to Princeton College in 

trust to be invested, the interest accruing from the same to be added 


The Reaptiete ere avtan ding thete 


tothe principal antil the whole sum reaches $50,000. This amount is 
to be used in establishing a Muegrave professorship in the college, 
which is to receive the entire income of the $59,000. Tne college also 
rcceives hia library. 
George D. Buchanan, of the Alqueth Street Chureb, at Balti- 
mor’, Md., bas resigned, to engage in missionary work in Ametralia. 
— Arthur T. Pierson, pastor of the Fort Street Church, at Detroit, 
Mich., has accepted a call to the Second Charch at Indianapelis, 
Indiana. 
James M. Barkley, pastor of the Wickliffe Church, at Newark, 
N.J.. has accepted a call to the church at Hillsdale, Mich. 
—T. De Witt Talmage has returved from his vacation, and opened 
the Tabernacle Sept. 3. 
—Dr, St. John will supply the pulpit of the church at Stapleton, S. 
I., made vacant by the death of Dr. Rockwell. 
John Dixon, pastor of the Westmineter Church at Yonkera, N. 
Y., baa received a ca)i to his former parish at Providence, K. I. 
—Calvin Yale, of Martinsburg, N. Y., died at his home August 31, 
aged ninety-two years. 
EPISCOPAL. 


The condition of Archbishep Tait, of Canterbury, remains upfa- 
vorable as to fina! resulta. The drowsiness is diminishmg, and he 
takes more nouriehment, but the disease—inflammation of the lungs 
—has made euch inroads that recovery is doubtful. 

Richard Newton will enter upon bis duties as rector of the 
Church of the Covenant, Sept. 3. 

—Mr. Wright has resigned the rectorship of the’church at Corunna, 
Mich. 

Thomas C. Pitkin, of Detroit, will temporarily fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the rector of the church at Jackson, 
Mich., the Rey. Myron A. Johnson. 

~Edward Steere, Bishop of Central Africa, died last week. 
—George W. Bowne, of New York, has accepted a call to St. Paul's 
Church at Baltimore. 

-Newton Perkins has accepted a call to St. George’sa Church, at 
New York. 

METHODIST. 


—Charies Parkburet has resigned the pastorate of the Baker 
Memorial Church at Concord, N. H., and acccepted a clerkship in 
the Pension Department at Washington. 

—D. G. Ridgway has resigned the pastorate of the Mulberry 
Street Charch at Troy, Ohio. 

—dJ. M. Robinson, of the Michizan conference, retires from active 
ministry on account of impaired health. 

—W. H. Engler, of Maystown, .Pa.. who for thirteen years bas 
been connected with the Methodi«t Episcopal Church, has asked for 
fellowship with the Universalist Society. 

—C. H. Hanniford, of Clinton, Mas»-., has accepted a call to the 
Church at Exeter, N. H., made vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
J. W. Walker. 

T. A. Carr died suddenly at Walterborough, N. C., August 27. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


~—Marshall B. Smith, who, thirty years ago, was called to the rec- 
torship of St. John’s Protettant Episcopal Church, died at Caatham 
Four Corners, New York, aged forty-nine years. Laat *pring he re- 
nounced the doctrines of the Reformed Episcopal Church, which he 
had advocated of late years, and joined the Reformed Church, being 


received into the claesie of Paramus. N. J. 
—George R. Cramer (Second Advertist), of Baltimore, Md.. has 


accepted a call to the Church of the Blessed Hope, on Cumberland 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—W. H. Smith (Universalist), of Rochester, N. I. has accepted 
the pastorate of the church at Portland, Mich. 

—D. H. Shelly (United Brethren) is about to close his connection 
with the church at Charlotte, Mich. : 

—Edward Everett Hale ( Unitarian) has returned from Europe. 

—James Freeman Clarke ((nitarian) sailed from Liverpool for 
New York Anyaat 26. 

—Francis Willard Sprague (Universalist), pastor of the church at 
North Adams, Mars., has accepted a cai! to the church at Peabody, 
Mass., and will enter upon bis daties at once. 

—L. H, Shanor, of the Lutheran Seminary at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has accepted acal! to the church at Freeport, Pa 

—D_E Clopp, pastor of Trinity Reformed Church at Philadelphia 
Pa., has accepted a ca!l to the church at Milton, Pa. 

—Joseph Cook met with a serious accident on bis way from Japan 
to Sydney, having been thrown from the upper to the lower deck by 
a lurch of the ship during astorm. No bones were broken, and 
rest of a week or two will completely restore him. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—St. James Protestant Episcopal Churc’ of Fair Haven, Conn., 
has been improved atan expense of $7,500.-—-The Congrega! ional! 
Charch at Westfiel’, Mase., has been renovated and bad new carpets. 
The eum of $3,500 has been expended.—The Second Congrega- 
tional Church at Holyoke, Mass., advertise for proposals for buiid- 
ing &@ new granite church.—--The Lee Congregational Chureh at 
Pittsfield, Mass., was opened September 3, for the first time in 
nine years. The Mount Zion A. M. E. Church at Bordentown, 
N. J., was dedicated August 27.——The new Tabernacle at Seacliff 
is completed. It is 150 feet square.——ThLe Brooklyn Tabernacle on 
Schermerborn St. has been newly carpeted, the wails caicimined, the 
organ putin perfect repair and the buildiny furnished for lighting 
by electricity. Services were begun September 3.—The work on 
the Garden City cathedral is progressing. It has been decided to have 
the walls of the baptistery of marble.-——The foundation for the Con- 
gregational Church at Oswego Falis, N. Y., is compieted.——'l he Con- 
gregationa! Charch at Sharon, onn., celebrates its 100ch anniversary 
September |) ——-The new German Lutheran Church at Utica, Mich., 
was dedicated August 20. The building will cost about $1,500,—— 
Work is about to begin on the new Methodist Episcopal Church at 
Xidgefield, Universalist church at Danbury, Conn.. 
has been re-frescoed and repaired, and was opened for service 
September 3.——The Lutberans at Manchester, Mich., are building a 
fine brick church.——-The 150:h anniversary of the Reformed Chureh 
at Brookville, L. 1., was celebrated August 30.——The Methodist 
Episcopa) Church at Muriop, Mich., is nearly completed. It will 
cost $1,400-———The Baptist Charch at Manistee, Mich., asks for help 
——A new Baptist Church was dedicated at Hesperia, Mich , August 
15.—--A German Lutheran Charch was dedicated at Ludington, Mich., 
August 20 -—-The First Baptist Church at Newark, N. J., bas under- 
gone extensive alteration and improvements.——Grace Church, P. 
E., of New York, is erecting a stone steeple at a cost of $30,000, to - 
replace the wooden one rerently tern down.——The Woodrow 
Methodist Episcopal Church near Roseville, S. I.,@was re-dedicated 
last week after having been reconstructed. The church was origina'ly 
built in 1787; it was the first Methodist Episcopal Church on Staten 
Island.——The new Episcopal (‘hurch at Adams, Mase., will be con- 
secrated September 26. The Brattle Square Church at Boston, 
Mass , recently purchased by Shawmut 'Baptist society, is being ex « 
tensively altered.——The Universalist society at Susquehanna, Pa., 
is entirely freed from debt. 
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Farm and Garden. 


One object of The Christian Union is to Goe- 
pelize all the industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The intereats of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ecived. The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. As the Government lights our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical acience and experience. 

JAWES A. GARFIELD. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE SOIL. 


The soil is the basis of all agriculture, 
and from it comes the sustenance of 
man. All soils are not what they should 
be in order that the largest returns for 
labor may be obtained ; they often need 
to be improved in many respects and for 
various reascns. Some soils are not 
mechanically fitted for the growing of 
good crops. It may be that there is but 
little soil and much of that substance out 
of which soils are slowly made by the 
action of frost and wind and rain; in 
other words, rocks large and small may 
abound. Inacase like this the farmer 
must be content to grow haifa crop, with 
much discomfort in the operation, or 
remove the rocks and stones and work a 
cleared land. 

The soil may be too wet, and plants 
will not thrive with their ‘‘ feet” stand- 
ing in the water. The remedy for this 
is draining. If the land is low and 
covers a large area it may be necessary 
to dig large open drains with others 
leading into them, In this way what 
was before a worthless marsh or bog 
can be converted into a rich and pruduct- 
ive field. It may be that only a small 


portion of feild io Wl; & 
drain of either stones (if they are plenty) 
or tile will improve the spot so mucb 
that it will pay for the improvement in 
the increase of the first two or three 
crops. A gocd under-drain is a perma. 
nent improvement. It makes the soil 
warmer as well as drier; gives better 
access of air, and thus facilitates those 
chemical changes in the soil that are so 
essential to good crops. 

A soil may be a heavy clay and can be 
mechanically improved by green manur. 
ing. by summer fallow; in short, by any 
means that will loosen the particles and 
render the soi! more open for access of 


air and the penetration of the delicate 


roots. 

The chemical improvement of the soil 
includes the use of manures, fertilizers, 
and any of those operations that are 
mechanical which facilitate chemical ac- 
tion, and in that way prepare plant food 
for the coming crop. All plants need 
food; it may be present in the soil in 
sufficient quantity, and only needs to 
have the conditions developed that will 
put it in proper shape, and present it to 
the absorbing root. Most soils that have 
been long under cultivation need to be 
fed. The three substances most fre- 
quently lacking are potasb, phosphoric 
acid, and nitrogen. These three essentials 
of plant food are supplied by barnyard 
manure, and in a form that is most ac- 
ceptable to the plants. Barnyard manure 
is a complete manure, containing all the 
elements that any soil may need for the 
growth ofacrop. It has both a mechan- 
ical and chemical effect in the improve- 
ment of soils. The so-called fertilizers 
are special manures, and frequently con- 
tain only one of the three or more sub- 
stances needed by the soil that is natu- 
rally poor or has become exhausted by 
cropping. 

With the soil free of stones, moist and 
mellow, and supplied with manure until 
it can be called rich, the farmer has gone 
far toward improving his soil. It may 
be necessary to clean it of weeds, which 
can be done bya judicious rotation of 


crops and thorough tilling. With all 
these points gained, good crops may be 
hoped for as a pecuniary reward; but 
besides this profit there will also come a 
comfort that always follows good works. 
It pays in a double sense to farm weil, 
and to this end, if necessary, improve the 
soil. 


A NEW SPECIES OF WILD BEE. 


In perusing a late publication on the 
Eastern Archipelago we find that the 
writer describes, as one of the curiosities 
of the Island of Timor, distinct species 
of wild bee, the Apis dorsata, as abound- 
ing there in great numbers. He says: 
‘*"These bees construct the most remark- 
able and colossal honeycombs, suspend- 
ing them from the under side of the 
loftiest branches of the highest trees. 
In shape they are semicircular, and their 
diameter is frequently three or four feet. 
Their wax is one of the principal exports 
of the island.” 

Here is information for the American 
apiarians to act upon ; for an importation 
of the above might be found very advan- 
tageous to their industry. The Timor 
bee might prove to possess a longer pro- 
boscis than even the Italian, or some other 
quality which would make it more prof- 
itable to be kept than any of the various 
specics we now possesa. 


SUMMER TREATMENT OF 
THE GRAPE-VINE. 


It is supposed that the grape-vines have 
already received the pinching of the 
young shoots that they require in the 
spring. This pinching consists in remov- 
ing the end of the shoot, leaving one to 
three leaves above the uppermost cluster 
of fruit. This should have been done as 
soon as the flower clusters and the leaves 
could be distinctly seen. In the summer 
thie pluchiuyg snould be supple- 
mented. 

Branches, or what are known as later- 
als, will start out fromthe stem near 
where each leaf is joined to it. It is 
necessary to stop the growth of these 
side shoots in order that the clusters may 
get the required amount of nourishment 
for their best development. !t is not best 
to pinch the “lateral” off close to the 
main stem, but instead leave one leaf, and 
this will grow to good size and aid in 
sheltering the fruit and also contribute 
food. Later in the season a branch will 
start out just above this leaf and a second 
tour of pinching will be necessary. This 
should also be pinched to one leaf; and 
should another branch start, a third 
pinching may be required. 

It often happens that shoots start out 
from the main stem in an irregular man- 
ner, and as a general rule they should be 
removed. If such a young shoot will fill 
a gap it is well to leave it for that pur- 
pose. 

Those who use twine or bast to secure 
the vines to the trellis of upright wires 
prefer to remove the tendrils while they 
are young. With horizontal wires the 
tendrils are of service, and can be left up- 
on the vines. 

The grape mildew may make its ap- 
pearance in midsummer, especially after 
a warm and moist spell. A thick dusting 
of flour of sulpburis the best remedy 
for this fungous pest. A bellows is made 
for this purpose, and is a valuable aid in 
distributing the sulphur. 


THE TSAILING ARBUTUS, OR MAY- 
FLOWER. 


What is the botanical name of Trailing Arbutus? 
Is there but the one species, and can it be culti- 
tivated by plant or seed? In what States does it 
grow wid and at what season does it bloom ? 

It has been called the Mayflower, New England 
Pilgrim’s flower, and Alden flower. Legend says 
Priscilla Mullins wore it when ehe married John 
Alden. In the courtship of Miles Standish it is 
called the Mayflower, thus : 

* So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went 
on his errand ; 

Crossing the brook at the ford, where it brawled 

over pebble and shallow, 


Gathering eti!!, as he went, the Mayflowers bloom- 
ing around him, 

Fragrant, filling the air with a strange and won- 
derful sweetness, 

Children lost in the woods, and covered in leaves 
in their slamber. 

‘ Paritan flowers,’ be sald, ‘ard the type of Puritan 

maidens, 

Modest and simple and sweet, the very type of 
Priscilla! 

So I will take them to her; to l’rizcilla the May- 
flower of Piymouth, 

Modest and simple and sweet, as a parting gift I 
will take them; 

Breathing their silent farewelly, as they fade and 
wither and perieb, 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the 
giver.’” 


The botanical name of the trailing arbutus 
is epigwa repens ; itiathe only species of the 
genus given in the botanies of the Eastern 
United States. The botanical name is highly 
descriptive of the plaut—a combination of 
Greek and Latin, meaning creeping upon the 
earth. The Mayflower isthe common name 
for this charming plant in the New England 
States. In some localities it is known as 
ground laurel. This species of the Ericacex 
or heath family is the perfection of sweetness 
and beauty in wild flowers, and has been the 
subject of some of the richest of floral poetry. 
Iu addition to the quotation from Longfellow 
above given, it may not be out of place to 
repeat here a few lines of that peculiarly de- 
scriptive aud touching tribute to the May- 
flower from the pen of Elaine Goodale : 

** Hail the ower whose early bridal makes the [ee- 
tival of apring ! 

Deeper far than outward meaning lies the com- 

fort ehe doth bring ; 
From the heights of happy winning z 
Gaze we back on hopes beginning, 
Feel the vital strength and beauty hidden from 
our eyes before ; 
And we know with hearts vrown stronger 
Tho’ our waiting seemcth longer, 

Yet with Love's divine assurance, we should 

covet nothing more.” 


The high place which the arbutus holds 
among the poets’ sweetest early wild flowers 
is expressed in these few lines from Rose 
Terry Cooke: 

“* Darling of the forest! 
Blossoming alone 
When earth’s crief is sorest 
For her jewels gone— 

Ere the last enow-drift melts your tender buds 

have blown.” 


The trailing arbutus is found from the 
British Possessions to Georgia, its favorite 
place of growth being along edges of woods 
where the low creeping plants are covered 
by the fallen leaves, yet feeling the influences 
of the first warm daysin early spring. The 
flower buds peifect themselves in autumn, 
and are ready to expand and shed their ex- 
quisite fragrance before the snows have 
melted away in less exposed places. 

The flowers are frequently fonnd in Febru- 
ary, and in many places are gone before the 
inopth of May. The name Mayflower is not 
in reference to the time of flowering, but 
because it has been thought by some to have 
announced to the crew of the ‘‘ Mayflower” 
that their first long and dreary winter at 
Plymouth was drawing to a close. It is a 
fragrant though somewhat delusive barbinger 
of spring. . It is quite common ‘‘ through the 
Ply mouth woods,” etc., and Mr. Alden may 


well have taken some of the ‘‘ May flowers | 


blooming around him” to bis ‘‘ modest and 
simple and sweet” Priscilla! Doubtless many 
decendants of the Pilgrim Fathers have worn 
the Mayflower at the marrisge ceremony. 
The Arbutus has fine fibrous roots, and on 
this account is transplanted with dilfliculty, 
though the writer has seen it growing and in 
full bloom in flower-pots. Itis unfortunate 
that such a sweet plant should be so shy. 
Those who can firnish the conditions under 
which it thrives in a state of nature will, 
doubtless, be more than paid for the trouble 
of growing it. 


For a blighted pear tree, truok four inches 
in diameter, 44 bush. unslaked lime, 3 lbs. 
copperas (iron tonic), 3 quarts salt, mixed 
and applied in thin solution on the bare roots 
after removing the soil, have produced seem- 
ingly a radical cure. The dying branches 
were removed. H. D. C. 

McGrawvitte, N. Y. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


FOR THE ILL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 

Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: 

have used it in cases of impaired nerve fanc- 

tion with beneficial results, especially in cases 

where the system is affected by the toxic ac- 
ion of tobacco.” 
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PRICES. 


Large White, $2.2 
and $2.75, 
White, $2.00 
Large Pin, $300 
Small Pink, 8”.00 


on receipt of price. 


Window Sha“es, 
Paper. 7 
Decorating, 


GEO. HALBERT 
226 FULTON ST., 
BROOKLYN N, Y, 


MES 


BEST THING KNOWN 
BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Solid by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLLUNE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above srmbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK, 


Gorham Solid Silver 


Is of only one quality (925 fine), 


— y guarunteed. Every piece ic stamped 
gait @)*"4 the goods can be purchased of 
ae dealers at the same prices asked for 
goods of inferior manufacture and often of 
debased quality. Thestamp of the Gornam 
COMPANY'S is as sure @ guarantee of pure 
metal as is the Hall Mark of England. 


Gorkeam’s Solid Silver Spoons and Forks 


Are made only in the above quality, and when- 
ever the above Trade Mark is exhibited per- 
fect confidence can be felt that the quality of 
goods is aa represented. 

If dealers have not this make of goods in 
their stock, ask them to order from the Com- 
pany for you; in this way you can obtain 
wares of unquestioned quality and of the 
atest designs. 


GORHAM M'F'G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS. 
No. 37 Union SQuarRe. 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U.S. 


ever made. Whether 
ready now or notte 
=LAN ‘ipate apply fo 
‘ticipate apply for 
iuformation 


‘aa Enterprise Colony, 234 B'way, N. Y 


100 Library $4,”° 


ogued aad n 


after mober. 
DA iD Cc. COOK Bunday. 
schoo! Publisher, Bireet, 


Adams Birest, 
All About Shorthand "’—systems, 


books, materials, salaries and positions: 
answers all the questions an engairer would make 
about it; mailed free. Text-Book of Phonograpby, 
$i. PHONOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTSRS, 
23 Clinton Place, New York City. 


Eetablished 1856. One Price Only. 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-pald, per Year $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 


Rit FN’ CONCORDANCE. 


The compiete unabridg- 
postpaid. DAVID COOK 


ed work, strong 
inclo h and boards. 
Adams 


Those answering an Advertisement wtl 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
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WHITE AND DECORATED ley. Henry Ward Beecher's 


FrerenCting & English at LowPrices INDORSEMENT OF 
Dh. TOWNSEND'S NEW REWEDY FOR HAY 
Whit h Chi Di Seta, 149 wo 
White French China Tea mets, 44 7 FEVER, ASTHMA AND CATAKRIL. 
Fine G \id-band French China Tea Seta, 4 pe. & Ww **T believe it will be eure in ninety cases in a hun- 


Chauber Sets, 11 pieces, £4.25. waite... 3 | Gred."—Heury Ward Bee Ns 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pe. . w | ASK YOU TOSEND FOR IT. 
Bilver-plated Dinner Kuives, per doz........... Ga ELRAL AGUNTS: 
Worth of 
ALSO ALL HUUSEFUKNISHING GCODS, DE Firet Viace and Conrt St, Si First-Class SHEET MUSIC FREE 
N Buy fift bars of Dobbins’ Electric Seap © 
~ ~ mailed free on | DOOL & SMITH, 24 Tremont St., any cut fromneach wrapper the picture of | —xcels all other Pianos of American manu. 
Kosior 1, Ma- Fowy and Mra. Enterprise, and mail to ua, with full facture ‘n its various patented improvements 
al L. Had! C | t N y Cit JOHNS ON, tTA LLOWAY & CO., 602 Arch St., | name and address, and we will send you free ofall ; . 
a ey, ooper nstitu e, Philade!phia, Pa. sense, your own selection from the followiny The new designs In CHICKERING GRANDS, 


fietof § Sheet Music, tothe value of One Dollar. We 
N tha 


& CO,, 704 North Main St, St 
Rte ofc ” absolutely GUARANTEE t the music ia una- | a rine rit 
Orders boxed and on Oar or gg free of charge. lenis. Mo bridied, and sold by first-class music ho ithe | suring larger results in power and purity, 


BeutC. 0. D. or P. O. Money ALFE & CO , +2 North Clark St., Chicago, | following prices length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- AT 
COLEMAN & ROGERS. 176 West Baltimore St., | Artst's Life Walters, (Kanster Leben.) op 2/8. Strause 73 | ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
’ ver or Neve 
3 ’ | Baltimore, Md. Chase ap. PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
Price: Pint bottler, $1.50; 4-ounce bottles, 50) fer atrol Revellie, . . 
ELD conte,” Prepared only by ® bottles, 20) Lancers) . . | ‘The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the | 
| M. M. TOWNSEND, Sy pe tue | justly celebrated patented metallic action. 
| Frostburg, Maryland. | trovatore, Potpourrh + «+ ¥erdé 35 | which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
——— -- - ~-— . - Nicht on the Water, fayl, op.9%, Wilson G0 
tSTATEN ISLAND Rustiing Leaves, op. 6%, Lange ® | mospheric interference with the accion of the 


cTAR THAT ‘ty 


VOCAL. 


Vhen lam Near Thee, and German wo ri Ate 40 climate. 


ay) > 5 and John Si., Who's at my Window, Osborne 
liv roadway, near St, New 279 Life Best Hopes, eininger 
charles St., Maltimore. = ep while the Bvening Breezes, part Sone.) sishop = Wearerooms, 
DRESSES, ROBES, Ac.. OF | Onty he Tree, . Vickers | 
ALL FS AND FA ALKICS, KESTOKED, Winner Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. | 156 Tremont-st., Bosi.a@, 
A OK DYED Free Luach Cadets, Sousa 85 
Without ripping, a success hitherto unequalled. , If the music selected amounts fe inet ndionly 
t pictures, your name and address 
Gentlemen's Suits Renovated and Re-dyed, | $00 
aud putinuts prime order realy for use, promptly. We make this - iberal offer bee anes we desire to Ten Vj hts in a 
- give ay ent enfiiciently larve to induce every one to 
Shaw's, Ribbona, feathers, Gloves, Curtaiue, Electric — a trial lone enonwh to 
Shades, Covers, Ca: pets, treated skillfuliy now ju ho w good it If, after trial, they con B T. Arthur's great 
and promyptiy. ine use thi for we shall be aid. book. The complete 
they onty fifteen bars, rettine the dol'sr’sa w i trat 
Goods received and returned by Exprees or by] y th of 1 music gratia, we shall lose money. ‘This ated tee the reading). eold foe 
al’, Correspondence invited. rhows our e on fide nee. The Soap can be bought of $i—lowest price ever sold, (see Putter & 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., | stocers—the music ei only be got of us. See 
that our na jaoneach wrapper. Name this paper. to distributesent raesial postpaid). Most 
7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK A box of Soap contains sixty bare, Any ladly 
\. a : thrilling and furcibie temp rince book ex- 
buying a box, and sending us eixty cute of Mrs. Porry, Costa nothing to ecatter it on this 


can se lect music tothe amount o £84.00. Thix soap 


THE LIGHT RUNNING EWA Rl C ARD S! ane every week 
twenty fivecent I, L?GRAGIN & CO, Philadelphia. BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
DAV ip COUK. 46 Adams Sti eet, Chiceze. 


MACY & consrive corsers 


to any forms bya new and novel ] 
Srrangement in construction, 

QUICK. TIME! 

ls 14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 13th ST’, 


The Temperauce Kevolua- 
om, Adame Street. Chicago. 


F 
list}—and THIRTY-NINE extra enpies | 


BLEand PERFECT rit. 
TING corset known. 


Is Approved by the Beat 
Physicians. 


The eupertority 
of Coraline over horn 
or whalebone bas in 
duced us to use it in ab 


REWARD 


and is the most COM FPORTA. 
NEW YORK. 


< Por sale by all leading dealer« 
Ky PRICE BY MAIL, $1 G& 


wil be paid for every Laity A 
- GRAND DLY GUULt raline Lreake witb Sis Manufactured by 
EAL wear NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


QUIMBY’S 


line _or Flexibie 


Improved Lightning Rods. 


yare of worthless 


Soda Feuntains, Ac... &c.. to disappear THE PR rw 
ODUCT OF THE FOUR Tt ALED 
with marvellous rapidity, and witheut the NANURACTURERS BONNE TS, Ua BEL imitations boned with 


No Corrosive or Acid Ingredients WARNER BROS ROA 


on strictly scientific principles, during 
VALUE DRESS SILKS 


te & period of fifty years have never failed 
Take no Substitute or Imitation, «+ Bible Dictiona Ife to afford complete protection. 
mem At 91.17 PER YARD, WORTE $1.50. Circniars sent and orders promptly executed. 
Patent Powerful Ca ‘artridges — 
ow 
wis Ca Co. raphy, and natural history ; currect pro- 
3, oeompie cles; over columns; 
nearly i@ cuts; posts| card covers, wire Coalleae 
——— | ATICLES AT THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. To an addrem, postpaid. No. Place, 
AGENTS WANTED. -- and workers, to- - 
gether forminaour Tewhers Li ra if 
nine fer Oavid Cook, CHU RCH EQ | 
AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS. Ses 


GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, just published, 


OUR WILD INDIANS H. Farm M 
grandest chince ever offered to you. Introduction bt 
AN. This Sepertly Uustrated, Firat clase an 
Thrilima work outs lle all ot) era 10 to 1, and is the fastest! arm origage 0, 


ling book ever pul: hed Age nts average 10 to 20 orders aday A E 
Sth thowanart on | AGENTS WANTED 
“relumve Territo: Jorm given. Send for orewan Lawrence, Kansas. 


AGUE CURE toans 
GENTS WANTED in the best localities In the West necotuated for banhs 
Is WARRANTED to cure all cases of malarial | colleges, estates and private individuals, Coupon Bonds 


inteses) and principal d on day of maturity at tle 


Catalogues furnished. 
"WIS 


Hing ‘ON 


Established 1780. 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELL disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or hird National k in New York City | 
THE Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague, Bil- | Promptly mn pay SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
A C ious Fever and Livér Complaint. In case of failure, | ment of Interest. - Parlor, Church and Lodge Purnitufe 
merican Universal yclopadia. after due trial, dealers are authorized by our circular profitable investments, Send tor circulag, ref #7 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tences documents. 


8. W. Green's Son. 71 & 76 Beekman &t N, ¥, | of July tet, 1882, to refund the money. — 
_M_ PERKINS, Pres, J.. Tf. PERKINS. Sec 

Employment fore Ladies. | Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass,| «DTA PHANIC TILES- 
The Queen City Suspender Company of Cin- Bold by all Drugwista. *THE DE STAND: MOST- ARTISTIC: SUBS TiTt TE-FOR: 


cinnat are Established 1856, One Price Ouly. tSTAINED GLASS 
andt runequs 


Ladies, and want agents to sell hea for-De 
em in eve housghol. agents ¢ end-stamp- for-Descriplive-Pamphiet& Sample 
here oot wah succ d mak chand. 


@ cure exclusive cerritory. Address Vew 
City Suspender Co., Cincia Pills make Nev = TORK 
Leading Physicians A} Blood. will” change the bb od in AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, — 
the entiresystem in three months. An S86 Nassau Street. 
weated far the tmeenasiy book, The will take 1 pill each night from 1to 12 seek Letver, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. (TRO HH 
AGENTS the Presidents the U Complete | m to Ut. thing ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. HI () NS 
ia one large elegant \llustrated volume e est selling book ble mail for er starips. Standard. Ameri 4 pri Back 
Every intelligent per- 8. HNSON f band all pene. H WOOR & SON 
Boom Co., Portland Maine former ty Ba All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerlan| pox sizi. Oftice, 36 Broadway N. ¥ City 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 


nets Lite ol uw. Oxford” Teacher's Bibles, con- 
encycioredia, diction- Favorably known to the since 


WANTED AGENTS tor Underwood's Authe 1- SI 3 Teacher’ S Bibles. MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


E.dition, illustrated, now ready. bells = 
seton, . lete 6. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
Address B.B. Russet. Pub. ~ — teachers’ extant FALCON PEN, and other bells; also Chimes aad Prala 
PAY to sell our Rubber Printing Stimps MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. 
free. TarLon Bros. & Co, Cleveland, 0. Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- List. om ' 


———| BEATTY’ Organe 27 stove, $125. Pianos $297.0. BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Those answering an Advertisement with | Woshington LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS of Pure Copper and Tin for Chare 


con n the Advertiser and Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered al 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged im its earliest subsequent issue, Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in cll cases.) 

Rorert Carter & Bros., N. Y. 
“The Human Mind.” Edited by John Hamil- 


ton. 
Gixw & Heatu, Boston. 


* Complete Algebra.” By G. A. Wentworth. 
Henry Hort &Co., N.Y. 
Leisure Hour Series. ‘** Look Before You Leap.” 
By Mrs. Alexander. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. 
“Outlines of Ancient History.” 
Myers. 
Shakespeare’s “Troilus and Cressida.” Edited 
by Wm. J. Rolfe. 
** Beauty in the Household.” By Maria R. Dew- 
ing. 
* Jeans of Nazareth.” By Lyman Abbott. 
** Heaps of Money.” By Charles Norris. 
Franklin Square Library. 
“Single Heart and Double Face.” By Charles 


By P. V. N. 


HoveutTox, Mirrun & Co., Boston. 

Am. Statesmen Series. Edited by John T. Moree. 
*“ Andrew Jackson.” By Wm. G. Sumner. 

* American Prose.” With Notes and Introduc- 
tion by author of * American Poetry.” 

Moses Kine, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Boston Harbor.” By M. F. Sweetser. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 

** The Political Conspiracies Preceding the Re- 
bellion.” By Thomas M. Anderson. 

“The Development of Constitutional Liberty in 
the English Colonies of America.” By Eben 
Greenourh Scott. 

**Sheaves.”” Poems by Harriet Converse. 

MAGAZINES. 


The Portfolio, The Art Amateur, The Unitarian 
Review, New Englander, Jaternational Review. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW TEXT BOOKS 
Opening of Schools ! 


McNally’ s New Sheaves hy. Revised 
by Monterra and Frost, ** Geo- 
graphy Outeide the Text Books.” Specimen 
copy postpaid. $1.25. 


II. 

Barnes’ New Mathematics. Complete 
in three books. I. Primary Arithmetic and 
Table-Book, 20 cents. II. The National Arith- 
metic, 75 cents. IIL. Elements of Algebra, 75 
cents. 


Davies New Legendre; with the ad- 
dition of a large number of Practical Ezer- 


cises for * Original Work.” Specimen, $1.60. 
IV. 
Carriugton’s Battle Maps, to illustrate 
United States History. $1.25. 
Vv. 
First Frevch Book. By James H. Wor- 
A. M., author of the First and Second 
German Book:. Teaching without the help of 
Englisd, Each 40 cents. 


VL 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Books. 
Peck’s Ganot Revised . . . #1 
Lord's Pointsof History - 1 
Popular Science Reader ..- . 
Scarborough’s Greek Lessons . 1 
Barnes Brief Ancient History. 1 
How Not to Teach -... . 
West's Butler's Analogy . 
Topics in English Grammar . 


*.* Descriptive Catalogue of our publications 
mailed to any teacher on application. 
Specimen copies not approved may be returned 
to the publishers. 
Address 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William Street, New York, or 
34 & 36 Madison Street, Chicago, 


TEACHERS ! 


The best papers published for you are 
THE JOURNAL: 
vee’. ayear, The Oldest Weekly Education- 


THE TEACHER’S INSTITUTE: 


Mon 1. a Year. Larvest Circulation aD 


THE COMPANION; 
60 Cente a Year. A Live Mouth)y for Scholars. 
FIRST TEACHING: 
. For Prim an 
Address, E.L. KELLOGG & C@., 
Ne, Park Pi., N, 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
List of New Books. 


I. 
OUTLINES OF ANCIENT. HIsTORY. from 


tne Earliest Times Fwi of the Western 
oman En ptre, Embracing the Exyo- 
tians, Chaldwane, Assyria:e, bylonians, He- 
brews, Pheeniciane, Medes, .Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans. Designed for Priva‘e Benga. one as a 


a Manual of Inetruction. By P 
President of Farmers’ College, Ohio ; 
Anthor of ‘‘ Remains of Lost Empires.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.75, 
Il. 

Dew Author of ‘‘ Beauty 

lémo, Cloth, $1.00, 


Mre. 
” 
ress," 


III. 


SHAKESPEA RES HISTORY OF TRO- 
ILUs AND tdited, with tes 
by J. Rol formerly Head 
ot the High School, C ambrisge, Masa, With En- 
gravings. lémo, Cloth, 56 ceuts; Paper, 40 cents. 


IV. 


NEW EDITION oF CHRIST 
Jesus of Nazar hie Life and Teachings ; 
on the Gospels, “and Il'u-trated by 

Refe to the Manners, Customea, Religious 

liefs ical Inatitutions of hie Times. By 

Lyman With igns by Delaroche, 

Scan, and 12mo, Cloth, $1.7 

Vv. 

EGYPT UNDER ITS KHEDIVES: or, The 
Vid Honse of Bondage under New Masters. By 
Fdwin de Ex-Agentand Consui-Geperal in 
Exypt. With Maps and Illustrations. 4to, Paper, 
W cents. 

VL. 


A GREFK-ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 
The Revised Greek-English New Testament, con- 
tainiue Weatcott & Hort’s G. eek Text and the Re- 
vised Eng ish Ve sion. on oprosite pages. To- 

ther with the Rey. Dr. Schaff'’s Introduction to 
‘estcott & Hort’s New Testament in the Origi- 
nal Greex.’"’ Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $3.00. 
VII. 

TOURIST’S® EDITION OF THE HEART 
OF THE WHtTK MOUNTAINS. The Heart 
of the White Mountains: their Lewend and Scen- 
ery. By Samuel Adame Drake, Autbor of ‘* Nooks 
and Corners of the New Epvgland Coast,” ** Captain 
Nelson,” &c. With I) ustrations by W. Hamilton 
Gibson. Larve &vo. Ornamental! Clotn, 83.00. Also 
aftull is ready of the Elerant Ho! liday Edi- 
tion this work—4to, Illuminated Cloth, 


rs. 


VITI. 

NFW RDITION OF NORDHOFF'S CALI- 

FORNIA. Californiafor Health, Pleasure, and 
Residence: A ok for Travellers and Settlers. 
. New Edition, thoroughly Revised, giving Detailed 
* Accounts of the Culture of the Wine and Kaisin 
Grape, the Orange, Lemon, Olive, and other Semi- 
Tropical Fruita, Colony Settlementa, of 
Irrigation, &c. By‘ harles Nordho ff. With Maps 
and Numerous Illustrations. 8vo, C $2.00. 


IX. 

CARLVLE’S THUR. IRELAND. Re- 
miniscences in By 
Thomas ¢ Carly} 19ma Cloth 

A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL, ni ‘TION- 
ARY OF THE at. By 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A Professor of 


in the of Cambri ridge. 
me, Cloth, $1.25. Uniform with ‘‘ The Student's 


XI. 

THE VOUNG ANOUND THE 
WORLD. Being Part If. of Huntine 
on Land and Sea. By homas W. 
of ** The jeune Nimrods in N 

* The Boy Travelers,” etc., Lilustrated 
IlJuminated Cloth, $2.50 
XII. 


VICTOR HUGO AND ris FIME. 
ted wi rawin 


MM. 
iacomelli, Ch 
rena, Merson, H. M 
Scott, Zier, &c., @ 
Victor 
Translated 
8vo, Vloth, $2.50 


rvex, 


XIII. 


LAW BROKERS AND STOCK - 
KXCHANGES. A Treatise on the Law of Stock 
lItrokers and Stock- John K. Dos 
New York Bar. 8vo, 1083 pages, Law 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS. New York. 


Multum in Parvo; a Series of Good pester. with no 
Waste of Words. By Charlies Reade. cents. 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norrie. 16 cents. 


a Marriage, By Georgiana M. Craik. 
cen 


The Minister's Son. By C.(Stirling. 20 cents. 


or, Yarns Spun when off Duty, 


Unknown to History. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 20 
cents. 


A Mocel Father. By D. ee Murray. 10 cents. 


** So They Were Married.” ” By Welter Besant and 
James Rics. Illustrated. cents. 


The ‘‘Lady ‘a Schooner Yacht. By W. 
Clark Russell. Illustrated. 2 cents. 


Lady Jane. By Mrs. Oliphant. 10 cents ‘ 
Massety, By the Author of ‘‘Jsmes Gordon's 
Wife.” 20 cents, 


Anne. By Constance F. Woolson. Illustrated 
Reinhart. $1,265. by 


Hanrern & Broruens will send any of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part 
of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


Harper's CaTALOGUE mailed /ree on receipt 
wf Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y. | *"PafncuEee 


THE 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY of 
HERBERT SPENCER, 


This great system of scientific thought, the most 
original and important mental undertaking of the 
age, to which Mr. Spencer has devoted his life, is 
now well advanced. 

This philosophical system differs from al! its pre- 
decessorsin being solidly based on the sciences of 
observation and induction; in representing the 
order and couree of Nature ; in bringing Nature and 
man, life, mind, and society unde~ one great law of 


action; and in develeping a method of thonght |- 


which may eerve for practical guidance in dealing 
with the affairs of life. That Mr. Spencer is the 
man for this great work will be evident from the 
following statlement : 

“ The only complete and systematic statement of 
the doctrine of evolation with which I am acquainted 
is that contained in Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘ System 
of Philosophy,’ a work which should be carefally 
studied by all who desire to know whither scientific 
thought is tending.”—-T. H. Hux.ey. 

“Mr. Spencer is one of the most vigorous as wel! 
as boldest thinkers that Enoglieh speculation has 
yet produced.”—Joun Stuart 

“Of all our thinkers, he is the one who has 
formed to himself the largest new scheme of asye- 
tematic philosophy.”—Profeseor Masson, 


LIST OF VOLUMES: 
1, FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


Part I—The Unknowable. 
IL—The Knowabile. 


1 vol, 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


2. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 


I.—The Data of Biolegy. 

* II.—The Inductions of Biology. 
* JII.—The Evolution of Life. 

1V.—Morphological Development, 
 V.—Physiological Development. 
ViI.—Laws of Multiplication. 


2 vols., 12mo0, Cloth, $4 00. 


3. THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


Part I.—-The Data of Psychology. 
II,—The Inductions of Prychology. 
II1.—General Synthesis. 
1V.—Special Synthesis. 
V.—Physical Synthesis. 


“ VI.—Special Analysis. 
 Vil,—General Analysis. 


* VIII.—Coroilaries. 
2 vola., 12mo, cloth, $4. 


4. THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 
VoL I. 12mo, cloth. $7.00. 
Part I.—The Data of Sociology. 
_IL—The Inductions of Sociology. 
‘* III —The Domestic Relations, 
Vol. If. Two Parts.) 


TV.—Ceremonial Institutions. $1.25, 
V.—Political Institutions. $1.50. 


Vol. IIL. In preparation. 
3. THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALITY. 
Vol, I. 
Part I1.—The Data of Ethics. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Vol. IL. 


In preparation. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


FIVE MUSIC BOOKS. 


ofa very superior character, for use dur- 
ing the ensuing Fali and oe 


The Peerless. 
(Price 75cts.) A new, fresh and 
book,with abandant material for the instruction of 
singing classer, and for social singiug. By W. O. 
erkins. 


Song Bells. COMMON scHooLs. 


Has had a year’s tria), with in 
a multitude of schools. variety of wide- 
awake songs. By L. O. Emerson. 


Light and Life. FoRSY\pAy.. 


(Price 35 cta.) Great snccess has attended this 
exceptionally fine collection, which has been be- 
fore the public but a few months. Enthusiastic 
wherever used. By R. M. Mc- 
ntosh 


The Choral Choir. 


(Price $1.00.) It is the companion book to 

PEERLESS, ie larger, and has a much greater num- 

ber of pieces for choira. The singing class course 

oo inthe smaller book. By W 
rkine 


The Welcome 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS (Price $1.00.) This book 
of receut ineue, has come to be regarded 
as a standard book for use in higher ach By | our 
W. 8. Tilden. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. DITSON & OO., #3 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK 


THE KAATERSKILL SERIES. 


WO. 1- 


A Fair Philosopher. 


By HENRI DAUGE. 
1 vol., cloth, $1. 


** Thia book hase meny broad ane grand ideas. It 
is an immense advance on_** The Georwians’ by the 
same author."—(st. Paul Press. 


bright beautiful story.”—{The Golden Rule, 
ton 

“One of the most striking pasts of the year. Is 
to | a hi ace in our cur- 
rent fiction e elder Haw sugested at 
times.""—[{Concord Monitor. 


GEO. W. HARLAN & 00., Publishers, 


44 West 23d Street, New York. 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


The Weekly Pamphlet Publication 
or 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S 
SERMONS 


Will be resumed Saturday, | October 14, 1882 


le 7 centa: to had of Bookse!'e 
Jorgymen, | 81.70. who ribe beto 
any wil' receive the weekly numbers for na 
and four weeks; tess. from 14. 


S82, te Nevember iz, 1 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Pa'k Place. New York. 
The Latest Sunday-school Song Book. 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA: 


This collection has been pronounced by the 
highest authorities and ablest critics, to be a 
marked improvement on the many books 
heretofore offered. 

- It contains 192 pages, handsomely printed. 

It combines 339 hymns, with auele among 
which-will be found some of the choicest stan- 
are fresh, attractive and 

mpreasive. the worda purely devotional 

and appropriate. This work r k can be used to 
in prayer and praise meetings. A 
thorough examination of this Look is solicited 
before adopting any Other. 

Price per 100 copies, board covers, #30. 

Single copy in paper covers, by mail, 25c. 
Specimen pages sent to any address on application, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


1% FAST NINTH 8T., | 81 RANDOLP 
NEW YORK.” | CHIC 


CO0OK’S 
Sunday School Publications 


For fourth quarter to echools that have never tried 
Full particuiare and samples on application ; goods 
now ready. Davip C. Cook, 46 Adams St. ,Chicago. 


school BONDS 


rom the States of lowa, Missouri 
ansas, Nebraskaand Minnesota 


FOR SALE, Shsice, Small issues. 

hand, Full information furnished on’ ap- 

Address” T. J. CHEW, dr. 


CONTINENTAL INS. C0., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. 1 
Reserve for all other claima. .. 


conducts ita business under the 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Gevernment Bonds, 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
These statemente confirmed by 212 ag 


tion, Forme and le f iahed pplica- 
monia u 
B. WATKINS & CO” 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
Wewny Dicxrnson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


Those answering an Advertisement 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ard 
Publisher by stating that they saw t# 
Advertisement in the Christian Uniea, 
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Sepr. 7, 1852. 


Financial and Fnsurance. 


THE WEEK. 

The leading event of the week may be 
considered the completion of the N. Y., 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway between 
Buffalo and Chicago. It may be, that, 
with the realization of the traffic which, 
there is reason to believe, will be very 
large this coming autump) there will be 
no appreciable adverse effect produced 
on the old trunk-line traflic between 
these points. So far as the Western 
through carrying trade is concerned, we 
are inclined to believe that the enor- 
mous demands for facilities will ab- 
sorb the full capacities of all the lines, 
new and old. But the fact remains that 
this new line spoken of is local, as well 
as through, and will furnish a sharp 
competition with the Lake Shore, and 
(when wholly completed) with the N. Y. 
Central in its local traflic. This we ap- 
prehend will prove a more serious blow 
to the Vanderbilt properties than they 
have ever met with before, for the old 
section of country through which they 
run is not as rapidly growing as the new 
fields of the West, from which they draw 
their through business, and the farmer will 
not prove as valuable to the Central and 
Lake Shore when they have to compete 
in rates and divide up the local trade be- 
side. The income reaped from this way 
traffic has really been the supporting 
element with these great corporations for 
years, on which they have relied largely 
for their dividends, and, now that this is 
to be partially to be diverted to otherchan- 
nels, it is notstrange that investors in these 
heavily capitalized properties should seri- 
ously consider whether their shares have 
not passed their brightest prosperity, 
and whether they are not now subject 
to a decline. This feeling is evidently 
growing with all classes of capitalists, 
and will no doubs be refiected, soune: 
later, in the prices of theshares. This fact, 
however, is a special feature on the Ex- 
change, and will not rule seriously against 
the tendency of the general list in favor 
of appreciation in values, which is begin- 
ning to assert itself more definitely, as the 
general traflicof railways West and South 
increases. This question of railway 
earnings, based on increased crops, is the 
fundamental consideration, and it will be 
well for our readers to keep it foremost 
in mind. Other diverting and special 
influences may find incidental expression 
in the fluctuations to which the share 
list is subject, but when the extraordinary 
crops of 1882 get fairly in motion toward 
the centers, and from these tothe sea- 
board, whether money is easy or string- 
ent, nothing is going to stand between 
the present quotations and higher prices. 

This increase, even now, (because of 
the early demand for our new products) 
is manifesting itself. The present earn- 
ings of representative roads illustrate 
this fact. The Northern Pacific, the 
Union Pacific, Central Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific, San Francisco, Louisville and 
Nashville, East Tennesee, Virgicia and 
Georgia, Chesapeake and Ohio, and of 
the Northwest roads, the St. Paul and 
Omaha, the Manitoba, and St. Paul and 
Duluth, are all reporting from twenty 
per cent. to fifty per cent. increase in 
gross earnings, now, over the same 
weeks of last year, and that too in most 
instances with only a moderate increase 
in mileage. 

The crop prospects continue to exhibit 
most favorable conditions, and we believe 
thatthe wheat crop, wher ascertained 
fully, will surpass our most sanguiue 
expectations and over reach 600,000,000 
bushels, which is now considered an ex- 
treme estimate. 

The money market hardens, but very 
slowly. The Bank of Eogland is not los- 
ing anything now in its balances. No 
gold to speak of is being shipped abroad. 
Our own bank statement leaves us in 
better condition than we were a year ago. 
Our exports for August are above the 
figures of those for August, 1881, while 


our imports for the same time are about 
the same. 

We shall receive over $3 000,000 from 
the United States Treasury interest ac- 
count September 1, and #6,000,000 on 
the 13th, for bonds; while on October 1 
we shall receive nearly $7_000,00> for in- 
terest on the four and one-half per cents., 
and the sum representing the quarterly 
payments of pensions, which come due 
about that time. Money now is five per 
cent., but plenty. 


Publisher's Hepartment. 


Editorial Department.—Letters for thi# de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed ** Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clee will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
clowed. The editors wil! not be responsibie for the 
preservation of mannecripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 


New York, Serr. 7, 1882. 


— 


Those people who are vow suffering from 
that most annoying complaint, ‘* Hay Fever,” 
will be glad to know that there is a remedy 
for it. To acorrespondent of the New York 
** Herald” Mr. Beecher recently said : 

I do not expect to visit the White Mountains at 
all this summer, or to leave Peekskill, where my 
farm is located. I find that the hay fever remedy ! 
am using is an effectual cure. This is the second 
season in which its use has enabled me to remain 
at home in comfort, and that after thirty-two years 
of annual recurrence ; other members of my famiiy 
and of my sons’ have found alike exemption. 

This remedy has been advertised in The 
Christian Union with Mr. Beecher’s teetimon- 
ial appended. It is manufactured by M. M. 
Townsend, M.D., Frostburg, Md., end the 
general agents are Charles Dennin, First Place 
and Court St., B’klyn, N. Y.; Smith, Doolittle 
& Smith, 24 Tremont S8t., Boston, Mase ; Jobne- 
ton, Halloway & Co., 602 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rtchardson & Co., 704 North Main 
St., St. Louis, Mo.; Medcalfe & Co., 72 North 
Clark &t ana 
Rogers, 17 West Baitimore St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


A SHINING LIGHT. 


Nothing is more important in a church than 
a good light. The dull, insufficient light in 
some churches is largely responsible for a ten- 
dency to sleepiness at the evening services, 
while the unnatur:! glare in others compels 
one toshade theeyes J. P. Frink, of 551 
Pearl Street, in this city, manufactores a re- 
flector which bas proved itself an admirable 
contrivance for securing a powerful but very 
soft and agreeable light at a very moderate 
cost. A good light is also a prime element to 
the comfort and successful work. All who 
labor in imperfectly lighted rooms have felt 
the need of some artificial aid. J. P. 
Frink, who has no superior in this country 
in the line of manufacturing to which he 
has devoted himself, has very successfully 
solved the problem of supplying clear, 
soft and abundant light by his patent * day- 
light reflector” which has been adopted in a 
large number of government and other public 
buildings, and has received the indorsement 
of prominent architects, contractors, bankers 
and others, as the very best means of lighting 
stores, workshops, hallways, and offices. 
This reflector placed beneath any skylight, 
window or grating adds immensely to the vol- 
ume of light in the room in which it is used, 
thus effecting a vast economy in the cost of 
gas and in the use of the eyes. 


To act on the liver and cleanse the bowels no medi- 
cine equals Ayer’s Oathartic Pilis. 


AT THIS SEASON, when sleep is especially 
needful for ull busy people, the moequito 
takes peculiar delight in making it impossivle. 
A net of some sort is a necessary defense 
against this violator of the peaceful night, 
and moequito canopies of the best make and 
of a great variety of prices are to be 
found at Halbert’s, 226 Fulton 8t., Brook- 
lyn. Halbert also deserves special men- 
tion a¢ a paper hanger, fresco painter and 
upholsterer, whose work will take rank with 
the best In interior decoration. This art, so 
far as it is within reach of people of moder- 
ate means, is a recent one, bat ite spread 
and adaptation for popular use have been 
wonderful during the last few years ; materia! 
and labor bave been reduced in cost to such 
an extent that no one has now any excuse 
for the display of bad taste in the use of 
cheap material on the walls of their homes. 
Halbert keeps constantly on hand a large 
assortment of the finest paper, uphc lstery 
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material, shades, and other articles of a like 
character, and his success is sufficiently evi- 
denced by the fact that he is recciving she 
patronage of the very best people of Brook- 
lyn. 

For bf‘ipus fevers and malarial disorders use Ayer’s 


Awue Cure. Taken sccording to directions, success 
ie wuaranteed. 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted m this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the ad ertiser must accompany 
each **want.”” Carda for others than sub- 
seribers will be inserted for 15 cenls per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines | 

Wanted.—To sell a set of Watts’ Dictionary of 
Chemistry, entirely new and unused. Published by 
Longmans, Greene & Co., London. Wil! be sold 
cheap, as I have no present u-e for it. A rare chance 
to get this standard work by any person wishing 
to become a thorough chemist. Address O. C. 
Phelps, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


Wanted—A purcharer for part or whole of fac- 
tory of map rolls, and moldings, and all kinds of 
turned etnff. Steam power, ten to fourteen hands, 
in full operation. In a pleasant healthy village, 1,200 
people. Materials cheap. Blindness sole reason for 
*elling. Apply to H, Sheldon, Canton, Bradford 
Co., Pa. 


Wanted.—I wonld like to send a pamphlet to 
those who are interestedin the promotion of the 
cultivation of vocal music. Will mal! one, free, to 
a!l who will send me their address, at Cheater, Mor- 
ris Co., New Jersey. A. N. JOHNSON. 


Complicated Accounts. — Persons desiring 
aseistance in settlement of estate matters, or com- 
plicated business accounts, are invited to corre- 
«pond with F. D. &., Box 479 New York Poat 
Office. 


A Young Lady Organist and Piano Teacher 
of seven years’ experience wishes about ten pupils 
in Brooklyn, to enable her to go on with her own 
organ studies. Would also teach higher English 
branches. Can give best of references in Brooklyn 
and elsewhere. Address J. W. R., Christian Union 
office. 


Wanted to sell a family Boarding School for 
boys, in complete running order, with pupils en- 
gaged for coming year. Delightful location, three 
hance fenem Naw V sel Til health of i ci lon! 
reason for selling. Address Tescher. Tonnei 
Ave., Jersey City, N. d. 


Wanted. —A lady would like a situation as sec- 
retary, or—as ebe i# familiar with the nomenciatare 
of the homeopathic materia medica—might find 
employment in a pharmacy or with a homeopathic 
physician. References exchanged. Addrees E. D., 
Yonukers, N. Y. 


Wanted—In a private family, board and room 
for atheological student; room with southern ex- 
posure preferred ; terms must be moderate. Ad- 
dreas, G. A. H., No. 190 Elm Street, A'bany, New 
York. 


Any Vacant Congregational Charch either In 
New York or New England, desiring to engage a 
pastor or stated supply, can be pnt in communite- 
ion with a clergyman who wishes to make such 
an engegement, by addressing, “Clergyman,” at 
this office. 


I have eleven voiumes, vol. 7 to vol. 17 inclusive, 
of The Christian Union, strongly bound aad per- 
fectly preserved, which I will sel! at a very low 
price. Address Mrs. D., 433 Nioth St., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 


Waanted.—A \ady of intelligence, who can give 
good references, to atudy medicine with a Homeo- 
pathic physician. Address, Mre. O. C. Wood, M. 
D., 19 West Sixth Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


Lauderdale & Co., Minneapolis, Vion. Rest- 
dents since 1554. Real estate loans,etc. Bargains 
in all parts of the city Particular attention paid 
to property of ron-residenta. 


Young Lady who loves /ittle children desites 
porition in fam'ly for English branches, pencil and 
crayon drawing. Some experience. Best refer- 
ences. Mrs. L. B., care Uhristian Union. 

Wanted-—A purchaser for avery fine farm and 
country residence. For particulars address A., 
Christian Union, New York City. 


Wanted —Purchazers for 10 acres of land in 
Florida, in a healthy desirable location, near a rail- 
road now building, and when completed will make 
the distance but a few hours from Jacksonville ; a 
young grove on the place; good location for store, 
For particulars addrees M., care Christian Union. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET. PHILADEL- 


PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000, 


BOUND I ENT SECURITIES furnishe 
to orate and vate Investors. 

OAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
and their bonds atematian 
FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted 
Counties. Towns and COities, and for 
Com and other 

WILL CONDUOT THE FINA NOIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Oorpora- 
tions whose property is in the hands of Receivers or 


Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
RITIES on Commiasion. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 


convert them into interest paying ip vestments. 
Oireulars and other information furnished on ap- 


pl 
JOHN C. SHORT, President. 


JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


[IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JUST READY, 


N_E W. 


LON 


— OF 


Brown's English Grammars, 


THOROUCHLY REVISED 
HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., 


Late Supt. 


of Schools of New York City. 


As the Pvus.isuers or Brown's Grammars, we take pleasure in announcing that 
these PopuLaR STANDARD Trxt- Books Aave been THOROUGHLY REVISED AND ADAPTED 


TO THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS. 


While we have constantly endeavored to add to these books all the im- 


provements which the latest experience and study have devised or suggested, 
we have also striven to retain the grammatical system of Goold Brown, in 
all essential particulars, virtually intact. This we believe will still be found 
to be the case in this new edition; although very decided changes have been 
made in certain important respects, besides the addition of matter to carry 


out.the plan of the reviser. 


With these alterations, we hope that these works will be found more useful 
to the public, and will prove a more valuable aid to teachers in imparting 


instruction in this really important branch of education. 


Copies of the new edition of the “ First Lines” will be sent by mail to those 


who desire to examine it, on receipt of 26 Cents, and of the “ Institutes’ 


on receipt of 50 Cents. 


Circular mailed free on application. Correspondence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD & 


56 58 Lafayette Place, 


co 


NEW YORK. 
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